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Ministerial Oddities 


By Thomas H. Warner 











ABOUT PREACHING 


* Preparation 


A young minister read a pilfered 
sermon to an aged minister, and solicit- 
ed a compliment. The aged minister 
replied: “Your sermon is a good one, 
but you have selected the wrong text 
for your topic. You should have taken 
the passage, ‘Alas! master, for it was 
borrowed’.” 

* * * 

When in Boston, during the latter 
part of his life. Dr. West was invited 
by Dr. Clarke, of the First Church, to 
preach for him. About an hour before 
the services were to commence, Father 
West requsted his friend to give him 
a text. At this Dr. Clarke was 
alarmed, and asked if it were possible 
that he was going to preach without 
notes and with no other preparation. 
“Come, come,” said Father West, “it 
is my way, give me a text.” Dr. Clarke 
selected Romans xiv, 22: “What if 
God, willing to show his wrath, and 
make his power known, endured with 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction.” Dr. West looked 
over the Bible a few minutes, turning 
down leaves here and there, and then 
went into the church, where he 
preached a cogent, logical discourse, an 
hour and twenty minutes long, on that 
perplexing subject. The strong men 
of the congregation were intensely in- 
terested, and Dr. Clarke, on coming 
from the pulpit, exclaimed, “Why, 
Father West, it would have taken me 
three months to prepare such a dis- 
course.” “Ha, ha, ha,” was the reply, 
“and I have been studying it out 
twenty years.” 

* * * 

Pastor Thomas Spurgeon tells this 
story of a preacher who had a “fatal 
fluency of speech,” for whom an ac- 
quaintance laid a trap. 

He had a way of promising to preach, 
and on beginning would say something 
like, “I have been too busy to prepare 
a sermon, but if someone will kindly 
give me a text, I’ll preach from it.” 

One old church member determined 
to cure him. He therefore asked him 
to preach. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. The time came and the visitor 
began his usual introduction: 

“Brethren, I have been so pushed for 
time to-day as to have been quite un- 
able to prepare a sermon. But if some 
of you will give me a text I’ll preach 
from it, Perhaps my brother here”— 
turning to the plotter near him—“will 
suggest a text.” “Yes, brother,” 
(Turn to page 297) 
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(From page 295) 
came the ready response, “your text is 
the last part of the ninth verse of the 
first chapter of Ezra, and its words 
are, ‘Nine and twenty knives’.” There 
was a pause, an ominous pause as the 
preacher found his text. He read it. 


A pause—a long pause. Then slowly 
and emphatically. “Nine and twenty 
knives.” A longer pause. Then, medi- 
tatively, “Nine and twenty knives.” 
Again he rested. “Nine and twenty 
knives—and if there were nine hundred 
and twenty knives, I could not say an- 
other word.” 

* Bo * 
Length 

If Queen Victoria’s preference was 
for a sermon of eighteen minutes, 
King Edward declared for greater 
brevity. In the original arrangements 
for his coronation the sermon by the 
Bishop of London was allotted five 
minutes, and when the king’s illness 
necessitated the alteration of the cere- 
mony the sermon was cut out alto- 
gether. Napoleon III strictly limited 
preachers before him to a quarter of 
an hour, and if they exceeded it an of- 
ficer of the imperial household stepped 
in the pulpit and ended the discourse. 
But our own Charles II once slept so 
soundly under the ministrations of Ken 
that on awakening greatly refreshed 
he exclaimed “Odds fish!—man must 
have a bishopric,” and gave him Bath 
and Wells when it fell vacant.—London 
Chronicle. 

* * * 

In 1886, fifty-three years ago, Rev. 
Edward White was chairman of the 
English Congregational Union. Com- 
menting on his address, the Christian 
World said: “‘The address was abbre- 
viated by Mr. White in delivery, about 
a third of it not being read. The read- 
ing took just two hours. Mr. White 
was in good voice; but he seemed 
taxed by the effort, and partook at in- 
tervals of a preparation resembling 
that with which Mr. Gladstone fortifies 
himself during one of his long speeches. 
The substance of his discourse was fol- 
lowed closely by his hearers, cheering 
and laughter greeting many of his pas- 
sages, and very loud applause being 
given to the whole address when he had 
finished. Even those passages—like 
the one on the Temperance question— 
that were, perhaps, not uncalculated 
to evoke some dissentient sounds, were 
heard without any counter-demonstra- 
tion. 

* * * 
“When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day. 
When your yarn’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute! 
Life is short—a fleeting vapour— 


(Turn to page 298) 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 297) 
Don’t you fill an eight-page paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch! 
Boil her down until she simmers; 
Polish her, until she glimmers. 
When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it! Don’t take half a day.” 
* * *~ 

A lady took her son, of some five 
years, to church. After the minister 
had been preaching about half-an-hour 
the little fellow grew sleepy and began 
to nod. The mother roused him into 
attention several times by pushing, but 
as it seemed a hopeless case, she con- 
cluded to let him sleep undisturbed. 
After a little while the little fellow 
had his nap out, and saw the minister 
still holding forth. He looked up in 
his mother’s face and innocently asked, 
“Mother, is it this Sunday night, or is 
it next Sunday night?” 

* * 

“A great many people sleep between 
these walls,” said the guide, showing 
the visitor through the ancient English 
church where many noble families were 
interred. 

“Just the same way over in our 
country,” replied the American visitor. 
ca * * 

One day the minister of Morebattle, 
a little town in Scotland, was criticis- 
ing his congregation for sleeping dur- 
ing service, and in order to give point 
to his remarks, he pointed to the town 
idiot, who sat above the congregation, 
and said: “There’s daft Jimmie Grant 
in the loft; he’s a fool and he doesn’t 
sleep in church.” 

“Aye minister,” broke in Jimmie, 
from his place, “but if I hadna bin a 
fule, aiblins, I wud hae bin asleep tae.” 
—Leslie’s Monthly. 

* - 7 
Delivery 

Rev. Dr. McKenzie once addressed 
the Boston ministers on the “Art of 
Preaching Extemporaneously.” His 
address, which lasted an hour, was an 
excellent illustration of his topic. He 
said that preaching does not differ in 
its method from other kinds of talking. 
“Make sure that you can state what 
you know. Then go into the pulpit and 
state it. If all that you can get out 
of a week’s life you can say in ten min- 
utes, don’t take eleven. If it requires 
forty, take it. If you have thought 
your message into your life, and your 
life into it, it will not be difficult to 
tell it.” 
> aK 


Commenting on the addresses given 


before the English Congregational! 
Union, some year ago, the Echo re- 
marked on the singular slavery to pa- 
per which was there exhibited. One 
minister delivering an address read 
from the inevitable manuscript, on the 
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Conserving Human Values 


NE of the first interests of the church 

should be the conservation of human 

values. Probably there is no period 
more opportune for this emphasis than the 
Lenten season. True loyalty to Jesus Christ 
not alone implies the spirit of devotion but, 
likewise, the spiritual welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 

Churchmen are always under temptation to 
be more eager for a loyal relation to the 
church services than to render a spiritual 
service to the individual. We are too quick 
to accuse delinquent members of their fail- 
ures in attendance. We hesitate to take the 
time and energy necessary to find out the 
cause of their apparent delinquencies. 

The past ten years have been strenuous ones 
for most people. The human casualties of the 
depression years are numbered by the mil- 
lions. It has been difficult for individuals to 
make the social and spiritual adjustments 
necessary. There was a falling off in church 
attendance as people wrestled in vain with 
their problems. Many times they struggled 
alone when a friendly, pastoring church could 
have been of help. 

Suppose that your coat was threadbare and 
your shoes were ragged. Would you attend 
church? We suspect not. Suppose your fam- 
ily was torn by dissension as the result of the 
nervous strain of depression years. Would 
you go to church? Again we doubt it. Sup- 
pose you had worried through the night to 
adjust the income available to meet debts 
which must be paid and awoke in the morning 
to find a church visitor to remind you that 
your pledge had not been paid. Would you 
nave a friendly attitude toward the church? 
We rather suspect not. Too many times our 
‘-hurches have been insensitive to the terrific 
‘trains which individuals have experienced 
through these years. 

















The problem mentioned above is being at- 
tacked of course. The avalanche of books on 
pastoral psychiatry and the new pastoral psy- 
chology coming from the presses have been 
born out of this need. No one has a right to 
call himself a pastor until he has tried to bet- 
ter prepare himself for these strenuous days. 

But back of the reading and the method the 
one thing that is essential is a proper evalua- 
tion of the individual and his needs. We 
would suggest that during the coming Lenten 
season that the ministers bring around them 
understanding people and make the first step 
in Lenten evangelism and effort to recover 
some of the individuals lost to the church 
during these years. It may prove a fruitful 
source of evangelism and certainly is a com- 
pensating kind for those who engage in the 
work. 





The Social Security Tax and 
Religious Freedom 


T has been both amusing and alarming to 
find so many churchmen attacking the pro- 
posed legislation which would _ include 

church employees in the benefits of the social 
security act. Amusing, for churches have 
been foremost in advocating social legisla- 
tion for others; alarming, because so many 
by some strange process of reasoning reach 
the conclusion that to tax a church means a 
violation of our historic freedom between 
church and state. 

To our mind exemption from taxation rath- 
er than the imposition of taxes represents a 
relationship between church and state. The 
ideal of a free church is to take its place in 
society as does an individual. The fact that 
an American citizen pays taxes does not mean 
that he has forfeited his constitution rights 
for freedom of thought, speech and action. 
The servant of the state who has been freed 


(Turn to page 250) 
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The Minister in the Hospital 
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Here is a brief outine in the pastor’s technique for hospital 

calling. Mr. Dicks who is the chaplain of the Presbyterian Hos- 

pital, Chicago, and the author of several books on this side of 

pastoring, directs your attention to the possibilities and the tech- 

nique of such a ministry. Next month Mr. Dicks will write on 
“The Place of Prayer in the Ministry to the Sick.” 


Recently a 
minister wrote 
to me as fol- 
lows: “I have 
just taken a po- 
sition as minis- 








=< ——_ —— — ter of a church 
in a community where there is a fine 
hospital. The superintendent and 


medical staff are anxious to have me 
do as much calling in the hospital as 
possible. How shall I go about it?” A 
short while ago another minister wrote 
that upon going to a new church he had 
found a tuberculosis sanitarium near- 
by. He called upon the superintendent 
to offer his services and ask permission 
to see any patients who would welcome 
the call of a minister. After a pleas- 
ant chat the superintendent inquired 
of my friend if he would like to take 
their Sunday afternoon worship service 
for patients each Sunday for which 
there was a small stipend. It was 
customary to pass this service around 
among the local clergy but as none of 
them came near the hospital except 
upon their specified Sundays the super- 
intendent proposed that my friend 
should take all the services. The min- 
ister wrote, “I have a sanitarium on 
my hands and the ministers on my 
neck. What shall I do?” 


Many clergymen would like to call 
upon the patients in their local hos- 
pitals but have little idea as to how to 
go about it. Some set aside an after- 
noon a week and with the _ superin- 
tendent’s permission wander from bed 
to bed speaking to everyone. Others 
have tried such calling but have given 
it up because they have worked so com- 
pletely in the dark. They have worked 
alone without understanding and co- 
operation of the medical or nursing 
staffs and without knowing who they 
should see or what they were looking 
for. Yet they believe there must be 
persons in every hospital, regardless 
of how small or how well staffed it 
may be, who will benefit by calls from 
a minister—and they are right. 


The greatest problem a minister 
faces in calling upon persons in a hos- 
pital who are not his own parishioners 
and who have not asked to see a min- 
ister is in getting to those who most 
need to see him. Bed-to-bed visiting 
is not a good use of one’s time which 
is limited on the part of every minister. 
Calling upon the sick is time consuming 
and we must make the most of that 
which we can give to the task. Our 
best hope is to educate our medical and 
nursing staffs to direct us to the per- 
sons who most need to be seen. The 
results will be that we will see far 
fewer patients, we will see them more 
frequently, we will see those with the 
most discouraging illnesses, and our 
labors will be far from one continuous 
happy drama. But I have long ago 
come to suspect the clergyman of either 
gross self conceit or of ineffective meth- 
ods who reports nothing but successful 
work with individuals, especially in the 
sickroom. 























Russell L. Dicks 








By Russell L. Dicks* 


No clergyman should attempt to 
minister to the patients of a whole hos- 
pital alone if it is possible to enlist the 
interest of other local clergy. I realize, 
as in the case of the above minister 
who wrote concerning the sanitarium, 
that it is trying to await the stirring 
of clerical gentlemen from their accus- 
tomed ruts. If one has the courage, 
energy, and time, and if there are no 
encouraging signs of life upon the min- 
isterial horizon, then one must go on 
alone. 


Secure Confidence 


First, call upon the hospital super- 
intendent and gain his or her goodwill 
and confidence. Most superintendents 
will be so surprised at your interest 
that they will welcome you eagerly, 
but your task is barely begun. Next, 
meet the superintendent of nurses and 
enlist her interest, but those from 
whom you will receive your important 
leads are the medical staff and head 
nurses. If the hospital is large the 
medical and nursing staff will be large 
and your task of gaining their under- 
standing and cooperation correspond- 
ingly complex. Your efforts to help 
the patients will afford you common 
meeting ground with them and as you 
work at the task you will come to know 
them and they to trust and depend upon 
you. As they find you beside the lonely, 
discouraged, and dying, at all hours of 
the day and night, seeking unhur- 
riedly to be of any help you can, they 
will think of you in other instances of 
such need and come to call for your 
assistance. 

The minister should look for the fol- 
lowing groups of persons in a hospital 
and should inquire for such patients 


in his educational efforts with the 
staff. It is among these persons that 
we have found, after hundreds of 


experiences, that the greatest spir- 
itual need lies and consequently the 
minister’s greatest opportunity. These 
groups naturally overlap for a given 
person may pass through several of 
these classifications at one time or an- 
other during his illness. I will list 
them briefly with no indication as to 
diseases, for physical illness is of sec- 
ondary importance to the minister. 

1. Persons who are to have serious 
surgical operations. It is important 
to see these patients early so as to es- 
tablish yourself with them and to aid 
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in their pre-operative struggle as they 
strive to be quiet and maintain their 
confidence, for then the soul is sorely 
tried. From among this group will 
come a number that will not recover, 
if you have seen them before operation 
you will be in a better position to help 
them as they come up to death. 


2. Those who have been or are to be 
convalescing a long time; by that I 
mean anything over three weeks. Some 
persons welcome a few days or a few 
weeks quietness when they can be alone, 
depending somewhat upon their illness 
and temperament, but for most it soon 
becomes monotonous; then the devils of 
loneliness push in upon them, bringing 
with them hosts of others until the 
house is overrun. 


3. Closely associated with the above 
group although not definitely a part of 
it will be those persons who come to 
the hospital from a distance for treat- 
ment, whose family and friends con- 
sequently will not be able to see them 
frequently. Not only do these pa- 
tients feel the stress of strangeness met 
in illness but outwardly they often feel 
like strangers also. Nowhere is pre- 
ventative work against loneliness and 
discouragement more effective than in 
these two groups. 

4. Those who will be left with a 
handicap following their illness such 
as brought about by an amputated limb, 
loss of eye sight, partial paralysis, and 
other difficulties. They will be facing 
these conditions mentally and emo- 
tionally and brooding about them while 
still in the hospital, they may become 
depressed, discouraged, and bitter. 

5. Persons who are not getting along 
well physically, who seem to be dis- 
couraged and worried, with or with- 
out good reason. The physician in 
charge will be searching for the cause 
of their failure to recover—if the min- 
ister is alert and has the confidence of 
the physician he may be of assistance 
in discovering and relieving the cause 
of worry. He can almost always im- 
prove the patient’s outlook whether 
the cause of his worry is discovered or 
not. 

6. Those who are not to get well. 
Ministry to the dying is not very differ- 
ent from ministry to those who are to 
recover. It is usually more intense and 
humor plays less part. But it is one 
of the most significant tasks we are 
privileged to perform, far more im- 
portant than conducting funerals or 
performing marriage ceremonies. By 
and large it is not a difficult ministry 
but it calls for tremendous discipline on 
the part of the clergyman and often 
for long hours of waiting. 

7. Finally, there is the ministry to 
the families of patients going through 
any one of the above experiences. The 
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stress of those who wait is often 
greater than that of those who are go- 
ing through the experiences them- 
selves. The minister further needs to 
be alert for the family because most 
physicians and the personnel of hos- 
pitals are prepared to care for the ill 
but give little attention to the fam- 
ilies of the ill. 


Literature Available 

Space does not permit a discussion 
of the clergyman’s work with patients 
found in the above groups. That will 
be found elsewhere: The Art of Min- 
istering to the Sick1 by Cabot & Dicks, 
When You Call on the Sick,2 Dicks, 
And Ye Visited Me,2 Dicks. Valuable 
suggestion for work with all persons 
under stress may be found in Dr. John 
Bonnell’s recent book, Pastorial Psy- 
chiatry.2 I would express one caution 
in the use of Dr. Bonnell’s method in 
work with the physically ill who have 
not asked for a clergyman, and that 
is against being as aggressive as Dr. 
Bonnell often is in his work with per- 
sons who seek his aid in the study. 
There is a world of difference in the 
way one should work in these two very 


1. Macmillan. 
2. Harper & Brothers. 


different situations. 

At no other place as in calling upon 
the sick who are not one’s parishioners 
in a hospital does one need to lose 
oneself in the concern for helping oth- 
ers. That seemed to be the message of 
our Lord when he said, “When I was 
sick ye visited me.” 





LUTHERANS SPONSOR RELIGIOUS 
MOTION PICTURE 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary work 
will begin immediately on a _ plan 
to organize a department of motion 
pictures under the sponsorship of the 
National Lutheran Council. As soon 
as an adequate fund is available a 
library of religious motion pictures 
will be established through which 
films will be distributed to churches 
throughout the country. The possibil- 
ities of film production were also 
studied by Lutheran leaders at the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Council held here. 

Included in the discussion was the 
advisability of establishing a Lutheran 
radio station in the eastern part of the 
country. 
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Less Than One Cent Per Mile 


This article, written by one of the young men, not alone gives 

the picture of a type of church project which has tremendous 

possibilities but also the impressions of the boy in the educational 

trip. Educational and spiritual values are born in situations 
such as these. 


NE day last August, ten boys, 

two counselors and a dog, started 

from North Olmsted, Ohio, and 
enjoyed a 2,800 mile Educational Tour 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio. This 
unusual educational tour lasted eleven 
days, and cost $25.00 or less than one 
cent per mile, per boy. 

Our guide and leader, Rev. William 
G. Schneider, minister of the North 
Olmsted Universalist Church, organized 
and supervised the trip, with an able 
assistant and friend, Mr. George Cherry, 
a prominent business man of Lakewood, 
Ohio. Mr. Schneider is a convinced be- 
liever in the importance of the Church 
taking a more sincere interest in youth. 
This trip was planned to give them first 
hand knowledge of the Mountaineers, 
the Share-Croppers, the T. V. A. re- 
gions, and the southern negro. 

Our tour of the nine states was made 
in two Plymouth automobiles, 5 boys 
and one of our leaders in each car. All 
luggage, food, camp stove, blankets, 
cots, suitcases, etc. were carried in the 
compact two-wheel trailer hitched to 
Mr. Schneider’s car. I must say a word 
about our trailer because everywhere 
we camped or stopped it was a real at- 
traction. The trailer was made of sheet- 
iron, with cup-boards and shelves on 
both sides, full length with sides hinged 
to swing open over the wheels. Sides 
thus served as tables with the shelves 
of food stuffs, first aid cases, and other 
quickly accessible necessities easy to get 
to. Sides hung on three ropes to elimi- 
nate any rattle while closed and en- 
route. An insulated all-metal, cork- 
lined ice-box was fastened under the 
rear. It was designed and made by 
Mr. Herman W. Gerhan, a member of 
Mr. Schneider’s Church. Its conven- 
ience eliminated the gypsy from our so- 
called gypsy tour and made it much 
easier for our leaders. 

The trip was truly educational in 
many fields. Each member acquired a 


better knowledge of geography, his- 


tory, natural science, geology, sociology, 
psychology and personal hygiene than 
he had previous to the trip. To most 
boys, eleven days of “roughing it” was 
a new venture, and as in every new ven- 
ture, there were problems and difficul- 
ties that had to be combatted. We 
learned the advantage in sleeping out 
with the heavens as a canopy and 
breathing moon-kissed air. 

A word about the boys. They varied 
in ages from 13 years to 23 years. 
Seven were attending high school, two 
college, and one had recently served 
four years as a non-commissioned of- 
ficer in the National Guard. Of the 
twelve in the group, seven hailed trom 
North Olmsted, two from Bay Village, 
two from Lakewood, and one from 
Rocky River, all suburbs of Cleveland, 
Ohio’s metropolis. 


The Trip 


We started from Mr. Schneider’s 
home at six o’clock in the morning of 
August 3, heading straight southward 
to Columbus with straight fast Ohio 
roads all the way. At Circleville, the 
old Ohio town that once had been a Cir- 
cle-Fort where the whites had held off 
Indian tribes, we stopped at the Hunter 
Hardware store—a friend of Mr. 
Schneider’s formerly of Lakewood. Mr. 
Hunter showed us the remains of the 
Circle-Fort and on leaving donated a 
ball and bat “for the boys.” 

From Portsmouth, Ohio, to Maysville, 
Kentucky, along the beautiful Ohio 
River, we saw landmarks of the worst 
flood in the history of the river. All 
along the way, roads were being rein- 
forced, levees were being constructed in 
an attempt to stave off future rampages 
of the treacherous water. We reached 
Maysville at 3 p. m. disheartened at the 
poor roads along the Ohio River, hop- 
ing that the rest of the trip would not 
be made under similar hardship. 

As we entered Maysville we saw two 
little colored boys sleeping in chairs on 
the toll bridge. From now on our trip 
would take us from a practically white 


By Norman W. Siringer 


country to a section where whites and 
negroes lived together in equal propor- 
tion. 

The first noticeable difference in Ken- 
tucky from Ohio was its narrow, wind- 
ing roads. Tobacco fields grew in num- 
ber as we progressed through the state, 
and everywhere were fields of Ken- 
tucky’s famous “blue grass.” A few 
miles into Kentucky and we noticed a 
strange thing: the soil was much red- 
der than it is in Ohio. This was phe- 
nomenon to us throughout the trip as 
we progressed deeper into the south; 
it was almost as if we could see the 
soil grow redder with each mile. As 
we neared Lexington we passed well- 
kept horse farms, for Kentucky is the 
Mecca of racing horses. 


At Lexington we stopped for a slight 
repairing of Mr. Cherry’s car, in which 
time Skippy, Mr. Cherry’s dog, took it 
upon himself to make a little visit to 
the city. The net result was a search 
that lasted several hours until Skippy 
was located almost four miles from the 
repair shop. 

We were sidetracked in the evening 
on a lonely Kentucky road, and for 
many hours futilely searched for our 
route. At last we camped at Bards- 
town dusty, fatigued, and hungry, on 
the grounds of one of the earliest Cath- 
olic Churches in the country. Through- 
out the night, sleeping on cots under 
the canopy of the heavens, at half-hour 
intervals, the huge bell in the tower 
tolled for early Mass. 


In the morning we visited the old 
Kentucky estate of the Honorable Judge 
John Rowan where Stephen Foster had 
been inspired to write that masterpiece 
of folk song, “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
It was with near-reluctance that we de- 
parted from Bardstown, for it was here 
that we had received our first taste of 
“good old southern hospitality.” 

At Knob Creek, Kentucky, we visited 
the log cabin that was Lincoln’s first 
recollection of home, a cabin in which 
the Lincoln family lived for four years, 
from 1811-1815. It seemed strange 
that an entire family could live in a 
tiny, single-room cabin such as this, 
but our guide laughed and informed us 
that it was not unusual a century ago 
to find a family of two or twelve living 
in a cabin even smaller than the Lin- 
coln cabin. 
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At right: Lincoln’s home (1812-1816) at Hodgensville, Kentucky 


Below: The kitchen trailer 


Lower right: Mount Vernon 
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At Lincoln’s Birthplace 

Soon after leaving Lincoln’s boyhood 
home we arrived at Lincoln’s birthplace, 
situated on a wooded hill just outside 
of Hodgensville, in what formerly was 
the wilds of Kentucky. The original 
cabin, enshrined in a great stone me- 
morial, is the actual cabin where Lin- 
coln was born. Inside the memorial 
building, graven on the great stone 
walls, are poems and quotations that 
depict the great man in his heyday of 
glory. In the Memorial Park, Mr. 
Schneider showed us a specimen from 
one of the numerous shingle oak trees. 
Like all tourists, we visited the souvenir 
stands for post cards and future re- 
minders of the trip. 

The boys of Mr. Cherry’s car found 
a typical southern negro devouring a 
huge quarter-watermelon who directed 
them to a real old-fashioned swimming 
hole. After a brief session of swim- 
ming in a fluid that seemed more mud 
than water, swimming in nature’s own 
garb, we headed out of Hodgensville, 
going south. 

It was past midday when we arrived 
at the Historic Mammoth Cave, first 
discovered by a white man in 1799. It 
is really not one cave, more a series 
of caves of different levels that were 
carven by the continuous torrent of 
underground streams. After we had 
lunched in the beautiful Mammoth Cave 
rotunda, we took a three-hour tour 
through the cave. On Echo River, a 
muddy underground stream, we were 
amused by the singing of Mr. Cherry, 
our No. 1 comedian. In Mammoth Cave 
the temperature averaged 50 degrees 


and when we came out into the sun 
again our sensations were that of en- 
tering a boiler room. Mr. Cherry 
noticed two things upon returning to 
his car: the left rear tire was punctured, 
and Skipp, our canine mascot, had be- 
come thirsty and had uncovered a 
spring in the front seat. 

Throughout Tennessee we received 
much evidence of the willingness of the 
south to participate in politics. As we 
drove through the state that evening, 
late primary election returns were just 
coming in. In nearly every town the 
public square was filled with hundreds 
of cheering people who were celebrat- 
ing election day. The attitude of the 
south toward the New Deal and the 
WPA appeared favorable. 

That evening we ate a midnight snack 
at a tavern outside of Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, and accepted an invitation to 
use their tourist grounds for the night. 

In the morning we made good time, 
arriving at Florence, Alabama, in the 
heart of the T.V.A. region, by noon. 
We stopped at the real estate office of 
Mr. Edward Needs, formerly of Lake- 
wood, and a friend of Mr. Schneider’s 
and we were guided through the Wilson 
Dam by his son, Roy. The Wilson Dam 
is only one of nine dams in the project, 
three of which have already been con- 
structed, three are now under construc- 
tion and three will be started soon. The 
nine dams will extend along 150 miles 
of the Tennessee River, and each will 
be built on a higher level than the pre- 
ceding one. The purpose of the dams 
is manyfold: to supply power, to pre- 
vent erosion of the soil and to transfer 


the residue material of the Tennessee 
River into a cheap commercial ferti- 
lizer, to irrigate the surrounding land 
properly, etc. The main concensus of 
opinion around the T.V.A. works is that 
the project is not progressing as rapidly 
as it should and as rapidly as was 
promised by President Roosevelt. 

At Tuscumbia, the home of Helen 
Keller, we enjoyed a swim in a beau- 
tiful artificial pool on the outskirts of 


town. It was here also that we had 
our first taste of delicious southern 
watermelons. 


At Birmingham, the steel center of 
the south, we were forced to use the 
services of the police station when our 
cars became separated. Reunited once 
again, we suppered and then drove to 
Eden, Alabama, where we spent the 
night on the grounds of the beautiful 
Black and White Inn. Although we 
had camped here without the owner’s 
permission, we were again treated with 
courtesy and kindness. Everywhere we 
went in the south, the people took an 
interest in our trip and were glad to 
help us in any way. 

Repairing a second puncture near 
the Alabama-Georgia border, we no- 
ticed a strange and pathetic sight. On 
the porch of the country store were a 
dozen white men, shoeless, literally 
dressed in “tatters.” Two of their 
number were engaged in a battle of 
wits over a well-worn checker board, 
using bottle caps for checkers. It was 
evident by their emaciated, lethargic 
appearance, as well as by the fact that 
none of them looked as if he had ever 
worn a pair of shoes, that they were 
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all suffering from hookworm, a chronic 
southern disease, which the ignorance 
and superstitious fears of parts of the 
south against scientific treatment of 
disease, had kept alive. 

All through Alabama and central 
Georgia, we were passing through the 
heart of the sharecropper district. On 
every side of the road were small run- 
down shacks that housed the cotton 
farmers, scattered haphazardly through 
the vast field of cotton. It seemed 
strange that in a land where crops are 
so rich and plentiful living conditions 
could be at such low ebb. Nature had 
done its part in the game of life, why 
could not man have done his? 


At Atlanta we drove into a cloud- 
burst that threatened to wash both 
cars down the side of a hill. We made 
a brief visit to Warm Springs, the re- 
sort made famous by President Roose- 
velt. 

An hour past Atlanta and we entered 
the southern end of the Appalachian 
Mountains. Although the roads were 
very good we made little progress be- 
eause of the winding and turning 
through the mountains, consequently we 
were only able to reach Murphy, just 
over the border in North Carolina, by 
nightfall. That evening we slept in an 
open field near the town. The cold en- 
vigorating air, the bubble of a moun- 
tain stream near by, and the early 
morning dew helped make this the most 
refreshing sleep that we had on the en- 
tire trip. 

After we repaired another tire in the 
morning we again bucked loftier and 
more scenic mounains to Asheville, the 
resort center of the Smoky Mountains. 
We left Asheville very peeved—after 
a three-hour wait in a repair shop to 
have a new spring leaf put in the 
trailer, we were forced to take the road 
without it because the garage was too 
busy to accommodate us. 

The most hazardous portion of our 
trip was on the winding road that took 
us around Mt. Mitchell, the highest 
peak in the southeastern United States. 
But from Mt. Mitchell coastward the 
mountain range dwindled in size and 
gradually the land became level. We 
saw tobacco but little cotton as we 
traveled eastward. 

One of the boys presented each of 
us with a mild cigar to celebrate our 
trip through the tobacco country. Sev- 
eral of us smoked our cigar, and one 
became sick—the boy who had so kindly 
bought the cigars. That night we ate 


a real southern chicken dinner in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, and slept at a 
tourist’s camp outside of Greensboro, 
as guests 
Akron. 
The next morning, August 8, we were 
delayed for repairs at Burleigh. In 


of a former resident of 
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Durham we visited beautiful Duke Uni- 
versity—and lost fifty miles by having 
to go back for Skippy (we had for- 
gotten to put him in the car on our last 
stop). Despite the delay we arrived 
at Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, at eight o’clock that evening. 


Stripped Gears 

Trouble seemed to rain upon our 
luckless heads. At Virginia Beach, one 
of the cars was stuck in the sand and 
in attempting to get it out the gears 
of the car were stripped, necessitating 
a trip to Norfolk in the morning. 

We slept in the sand that night. In 
the morning we bathed and swam in 
the ocean. Later in the morning we 
drove down the beach to Sander’s Boat 
House and registered for deep sea 
fishing for the afternoon. Our fishing 
luck had deserted us; we came back to 
shore with even the bait gone. 

That night we ferried the James 
River to Newport News, drove for a 
while and finally stopped for the night 
in a negro village and on the grounds 
of a small gasoline station run by a 
congenial negro family. 

We spent most of the next morning 
in Williamsburg, the famous old city 
of Virginia, being rebuilt at great cost 
by Mr. Rockefeller according to all its 
landmarks of Colonial days. At the old 
church in Williamsburg, we saw the 
private pews of such famous Virginian 
families as Washington, Jefferson, Ma- 
son, Custis and many others. George 
Washington attended this church sev- 
eral times for the baptismal perform- 
ances of his slaves. We also visited 
William and Mary College, the first 
chartered college in the United States, 
the House of Burgesses, the museum, 
the courthouse and other places of in- 
terest. 

From Williamsburg we doubled back 
to Yorktown, browsing for a few min- 
utes in a museum that brought back 


text book memories of the greatest bat- 
tle of the Revolutionary War. Later, 
on the road to Richmond, we were see- 
ing landmarks of another war—the 
battle lines of McClelland to take Rich- 
mond in the Civil War. Our stay in 
Richmond was brief—just long enough 
to eat in one of the city’s most fash- 
ionable Chinese restaurants. 


From Richmond we proceeded to 
Fredericksburg and thence to Wash- 
ington, entering the capital of our 
country at 8 o’clock that evening, 
August 10. During our two-day stay 
in Washington, we made the Washing- 
ton Tourist Camp our home. 


The next morning we made the Capi- 
tol our first stop. The most inspiring 
sight in the Capitol was the great dome 
room with its superb paintings and 
statues. Our guide was a former 
Cleveland man. In the Capitol we took 
the underground train to the Senate 
Office Building where we _ received 
passes to the White House and to the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
from the secretary of Hon. Robert J. 
Bulkley, senator from Ohio. 

At the White House we viewed the 
famous home of the presidents of the 
United States. The massive library, 
the oval room and the collection room 
of President Roosevelt were especially 
interesting to us. At the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving we saw the 
special processes by which the nation’s 
paper money and stamps are made. 
The guide explained the system of 
check over the workers which makes 
it impossible for anyone to steal money 
or stamps. 

Before visiting Mount Vernon we 
stopped at the Washington Monument. 
It is interesting to note that the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Capitol are in an exact 
straight line, east and west, across 
Washington. 

At Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, we stopped for 
several hours and made a complete 
tour of the historic grounds. Later 
in the day we were back in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia visiting the Lincoln 
Memorial. On our trip we had seen 
how Abraham Lincoln was raised, the 
hardships he had to overcome to make 
a success of life, for Lincoln was a 
failure in business until he was fifty- 
five; we had seen the country where 
Washington was raised, how Washing: 
ton had all of the luxuries of his day, 
and was the master of a great estate— 
and both of them poor man, rich man, 
had become the two greatest men in 
the history of our nation. 

Our last stop that day, August 11, 
was at Arlington National Cemetery 
at the beautiful Arlington Memoria! 

(Turn to page 306) 
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Living Lenten Thoughts 


Sermon subjects for Lent. If yours have not been selected here 
are ideas by the score. The author has been collecting and com- 
piling them through the years. Now they are offered for your use. 


LIVING spirit, live thoughts and 

vital materials must dominate 

the Lenten season if it is to be 
truly fruitful. This period with its 
varied opportunities to present a grip- 
ping message to responsive people must 
be used to the fullest. For years the 
writer has been gathering Lenten 
methods and “living Lenten thoughts” 
from many sources. In this article we 
would like to treat the latter in a spe- 
cial manner. 


The Message Illustrated 


In some churches, even those who 
hold to liturgical services, like the 
Lutheran, great art pictures have been 
used for some time to illustrate the ser- 
mons. As a rule, only one, or at the 
most two colored art slides are used 
by being thrown on a screen, while 
the pastor preaches a regular sermon, 
using the pictures as illustrative ma- 
terial. There is no indication of sen- 
sationalism, or of putting on a show, 
but a very reverent spirit pervades 
the service. In one church, for in- 
stance, the pastor issues a mimeo- 
graphed outine of his sermon, to which 
a penny picture, a reproduction of the 
larger one, is attached. So far this 
method has been in vogue because it has 
been easier and cheaper to get colored 
art slides than to use moving pictures. 
The people receive the message both 
through the eye and the ear and there- 
fore it is doubly effective. 


Some of the series that have been 
built in this way might be briefly re- 


viewed. One church has used as a 
general theme the subject: ‘The 
Challenge of the Passion.” Sub-topics 


were: “To Accept the Cross” and illus- 
trated by the picture of Holman Hunt 
“The Shadow of the Cross” ;—“To For- 
sake All,” illustrated by Zimmermann’s 
“Christ and the Fishermen”; — “To 
Watch Our Enemies,” explained by 
Millais’ “The Enemy Sowing Tares”’; 
—‘To Follow Him” interpreted by 
Bloch’s, “Come Unto Me”;—“To Re- 
ceive Sinners” exemplified in Hoff- 
mann’s “Christ and the Adultress”; 
—‘Sacrifice” elucidated by Watt’s “For 
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He Hath Great Possessions” ;—“To 
Mourn” illuminated by Flandrin’s 
“Christ Mourns Over the City” ;—and 
“To Suffer” as lighted up by Max’s 
“Jesus Christ.” 

Another pastor used the theme: “The 
Sins Which Crucified Jesus.” The sub- 
topics were illustrated by great colored 
art slides as follows: “Envy and Big- 
otry” (Pictures: Ciceri’s “Ecce Homo” 
and Hofmann’s “Christ Led to Judg- 
ment”); “Anger and Graft” (Pictures: 
Kirchbach’s “Cleansing the Temple” 
and Titian’s “The Tribute Money”); 
“Avarice and Corruption” (Pictures: 
Prell’s “Judas” and Rembrandt’s “Pi- 
late’); “Intemperance and Mob Spirit” 
(Pictures: Muncacsy’s “Christ Before 
Pilate” and Beraud’s “The Way of the 
Cross’); “Sensuality and Force” (Pic- 
tures: Dubois’ “Soldiers at the Cross” 
and Tissot’s “Casting Lots”); “Pride 
and Contempt” (Pictures: Burton’s 
“World’s Ingratitude” and _ Firley’s 
“Forgive Us Our Debts”). 

In another series the “Portraits of 
Jesus Christ” were presented under 
the following subjects: “Matthew— 
Profile of Christ’ and illustrated by Geb- 
hardt’s “The Teacher” and Thorvald- 
sen’s “The Blessing Christ”; ‘“Mark— 
The Steel-engraving” interpreted by 


Hofmann’s “The Christ” and Todd’s 
“The Nazarene’; ‘“Luke—The Half- 
tone” exemplified in Reni’s “Thorn- 


Crowned Head” and Ruben’s “Death 
of Christ”; “John—The Full-sized Por- 
trait” portrayed by Raphael in “Trans- 
figuration” and Burne-Jones in “Christ 
Appears in Resurrection.” 

Many other themes and pictures 
might be suggested but this will suf- 
fice to put across the worth-whileness 
of this method of presenting the great 
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and living Lenten thoughts. The in- 
dividual pastor or leader naturally will 
have to select his own pictures for in- 
terpretation, after a thorough study of 
thought development and available 
pictures. Dr. A. E. Bailey’s recent 
book “Art and Character” offers many 
helpful suggestions. 


Striking and Stirring Subjects 


The variety of the cross appeal lends 
itself to every phase of human life, for 
“nothing that is human dare be foreign 
to me.” Every angle of life will offer 
suggestions that will enable a more 
vivid and vital presentation of the 
great thoughts of the sacrifice of 
Christ. The personal, as well as the 
social aspect is evident in themes like 
the following: “The Cross—Its Mean- 
ing to Me.” Under this such subjects 
as “It Is an Example”; “It Has a 
Shaming Power”; “A Winning Influ- 
ence”; “It Stimulates My Will”; “It 
Saves and Empowers”; “It Challenges 
the Best in Me.” 


The general thesis “Christ on the 
Cross” can be dealt with under such 
subheads as “The Thorn-Crowned 
Head”; “The Loving Eyes”; “The 
Broken Heart”; “The Pierced Side”; 
“The Blessed Feet”; “The Outstretched 
Arms and Hands’; “The Peaceful 
Face.” Of course a subject matter 
like this, keeping in mind the Protest- 
ant viewpoint, has to subordinate the 
mere outward to the sacramental and 
inner, and then the most significant 
and beautiful ideas can be brought out. 


This Lenten series was used in a 
Theological Seminary; “The Cross in 
the World.” Subjects were: “The Con- 
flict Between Lust for Power and the 
Divine Order’; “The Conflict Between 
Self-assertion and Self-abnegation”; 
“The Conflict Between Greed and Di- 
vine Grace”; “The Conflict Between 
Impatience and Trust in Divine 
Power”; “The Conflict Between Loyalty 
to the Divine and Personal Security”; 
The Conflict Beween Egoism and 
Surrender to the Divine.” 

The seven words of Christ from the 
cross need to be dealt with reverently 
and yet differently. For instance, one 
pastor in preaching on these words 
used the heading: “The Color of the 
Cross,” speaking of violet as the color 
of forgiveness; of green as color of 
life; of white as color of purity; of 
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black as color of tragedy; of blue as 
color of hope; of yellow as color of 
fruitfulness and red as color of sacri- 
fice. Another interpretation phrases 
the thought this way: “Life Problems 
in the Light of the Cross”; “How 
Often Forgive’; “After Death — 
What”; “Why Assume Obligations”; 
“Does God Forsake”’; “Does Christ 
Still Thirst”; “When Is Man’s Work 
Done”; “What Better Could We Do.” 


Soul Culture 


Since Lent is considered a period of 
soul culture, the devotional aspect 
comes into the foreground. Dr. Or- 
chard of England some years ago gave 
evangelistic addresses on “The Attrac- 
tion of Spiritual Idealism,” “The An- 
chorage of Spiritual Reality,” “The 
Development of Spiritual in Personal 
Life,” “The Cost of Spiritual Choice,” 
“The Secret of Spiritual Power,” “The 
Reward of Spiritual Life.” And then 
another series of sermons on: “The 
Development of the Devotional Life,” 
his subjects being: “The Case for Con- 
scious Culture,” “The Elements of 
Prayer,” “Devotional Methods,” Super- 
natural Mysticism,” “The Graces Ob- 
tainable by Prayer,” and “The UI- 
timate Aim of Devotion.” 


“The Aliveness of the Spirit” can 
well be tested in the light of the bea- 
titudes by putting questions like these: 
Am I able to put myself in the back- 
ground? Am I sorry when I am un- 
Christian? Do I regard God’s laws as 
higher than man’s laws? Do I really 
want to cultivate the religious side of 
my life? Can I forgive those who 
wrong me? Have I learned tact in- 
stead of quarreling to solve personal 
relationship problems? Am I willing 
to endure ridicule and misunderstand- 
ing because I am a Christian? 

Other series subjects might be 
“Peace”; “Goodly Fellowship of the 
Prophets”; “Our Attitude Toward 
Self”; “The Lenten Psalms”; “Biog- 
raphies of the Characters That Came 
in Contact With Jesus at the Time of 
Passion”; “Searching Questions and 
Final Answers in the Light of the 
Cross”; “Scenes in the Last Week”; 
and the fine series of thoughts offered 
by the Episcopalean booklet of devo- 
tions “Forward” called “The Disciples’ 
Way” and including such ideas as 
“The Turning,” “The Following,” “The 
Learning,” “The Praying,” “The Serv- 
ing,” “The Worshipping,” and “The 
Sharing.” 


Lenten Hymns 


The study of poems and hymns in 
order to convey the living message of 
the cross is a fascinating one. For 
instance, a study of T. Kagawa’s poem 
“Sculpture of the Soul”—in which he 

¢ 
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shows an attempt to mould the soul by 
various means, but at last comes to 
the conclusion that, by trustfully turn- 
ing the soul over to God it becomes 
most like him—will repay the earnest 
student. Poems by Browning, Edwin 
Markham and many others, who have 
that keen insight into spiritual mat- 
ters can fruitfully be used. 


We use the great hymns too little. 
They have in them a spiritual and de- 
votional atmosphere that will uplift 
the soul to God. To preach on a series 
of Lenten hymns like, “Ride On in 
Majesty,” “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life,” “’Tis Midnight,” “In the Hour 
of Trial,” “O Sacred Head Now Wound- 
ed,” “The Old Rugged Cross,” and 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 
is truly an inspiration to preacher and 


people. 
Symbols 


In the use of the symbols of the 
passion, one must be chary and wise, 
but they lend themselves to interpre- 
tation of the deeper aspects of the 
spiritual life in a remarkable degree. 
There are, according to F. R. Webber 
in Church Symbolism about four hun- 
dred different kinds and types of 
crosses. It is not only in the interpre- 
tation of the outward meaning that 
interest might be aroused, but in the 
implications and the great stories con- 
nected with different kinds of crosses 
as well. The meaning of the Latin, the 
Greek, the Graded, the Tau, the Chain, 
St. Andrew’s, the Anchored, the Mal- 
tese, Victory crosses and many others 
can be translated into an inspiring and 
heart-throbbing experience. E. Gold- 
smith’s book “Sacred Symbols in Art” 
will also prove very helpful in this 
respect. 


There are other symbols of “Sacri- 
fice” which can be used to “expose” 
the soul of God, so that there might 
be “developed” the image of God in 
man. “Corals” (little islands built on 
sacrifice of past), “The Pelican of 
Piety,” “The Thermometer” (degree 
of love to God), and others can be used 
as object lessons. Some of the great 
stories, such as “The Fourth Nail,” 
“The Great Stone Face,” “Does Man 
Need Much Land” (Tolstoi), “The 
Magic Skin” (Balzac), “The Buried 
Candelabrum” (S. Zweig) and others 
might be available for giving keener 
insight into the great facts of the 
passion. 


But no matter what theme, picture, 
object, hymn, or story is used, the 
Scriptures always give direction, the 
passion stands foremost, the develop- 
ment of the soul life is of utmost im- 
portance and the glory of God is para- 
mount. 


One Cent Per Mile 


(From page 304) 


Amphitheatre and the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. Every day of the year, 
every minute of the day, a sentry 
walks on the narrow stone path by the 
Tomb. The unceasing watch of a sol- 
dier over the Tomb is just one of the 
many ways in which our country pays 
tribute to its soldier dead. 


The next day we made a hurried 
tour through the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the New National Museum, 
but these visits were the most inter- 
esting and educational part of our trip. 
It could be the equivalent of a complete 
college liberal arts course to make an 
intensive study of these two great in- 
stitutions. In the New National Mu- 
seum one could gain a valuable knowl- 
edge of anthropology, natural science, 
geology, classical art, etc. In the 
Smithsonian it is possible to study in- 
tensively the various phases of in- 
dustrial work, the evolution of indus- 
try, the history of aeronautics, personal 
hygiene, human physiology, embry- 
ology, anatomy and many other inter- 
esting subjects. 


It was with great reluctance that we 
departed from Washington although 
we were already severai hours behind 
our planned schedule. There were so 
many places we had not been able to 
visit: Ford’s Theatre where Lincoln 
was assassinated; the Folger Shakes- 
perian Library; the Library of Con- 
gress; the famous Zoological Park; the 
Old Natural Museum; the Freer Art 
Gallery; the Corcoran Art Gallery; the 
Botannical Gardens and the many in- 
teresting government buildings; but 
we left Washigton agreed on one thing: 
Our nation’s Capital is the greatest 
city in the world and each of us 
planned making a more extensive tour 
of it in the near future. 


Our last stop before home was the 
historic Gettysburg, the site of the 
most horrible battle of modern times. 
It seemed hard to realize that just 
seventy-five years ago 40,000 American 
soldiers had been either killed or seri- 
ously wounded in a three-day battle. 
The country around Gettysburg was 
peaceful and silent; it was a land of 
the dead. 


Already we are planning for next 
summer’s trip. Where will it be?— 
across the Rockies to San Francisco 
fishing in Canada’s northern wilds— 
New York to the Fair, a scenic trip to 
Yellowstone? 


We are not certain—but, wherever 
we go, we will be seeing life and learn- 
ing how to live, with our minister as 
our guide and friend. 
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What I Found in Knox County 


Perhaps Knox county isn’t typical of the middle west. Then, 
again, perhaps it is. Anyway it makes a challenging study of 
the way organized religion reacts to lessening population. 


OT so long ago curiosity overtook 
me and I set about trying to find 
the status of the rural churches 

in Knox county, Indiana. Now Knox 
county is in the southeastern part of 
the state, boasting of the, old city of 
Vincennes as its county seat. History 
seems to indicate that in 1702 the Ro- 
man Catholics celebrated high mass on 
a plot of ground overlooking the Wa- 
bash river on which there now stands 
the St. Francis Xavier cathedral. 
Quite historic, After an elapse of a 
hundred years the Protestants, in the 
denominations of the Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Baptists moved in, and 
have been living side by side with the 
Catholics, in comparative peace, ever 
since. 

Our interest was first attracted to 
the population shifts of this county, 
since 1900. In 1900 Vincennes was the 
only city of the county and had a 
population of a few over ten thousand. 
Bicknell was a little village of about 
five hundred souls. But by 1930 Bick- 
nell had become a young city of over 
five thousand, due to the opening of 
coal mines in the near vicinity, and 
Vincennes had almost doubled in popu- 
lation. Well, the city population in one 
generation increased 122%. 

There are eleven villages in the 
county, and in the thirty years of this 
study their population grew from 4500 
to 6090. But the open spaces of the 
county had a 3050 decrease in popula- 
tion. So that by putting the two to- 
gether we found that the rural area lost 
6.5% of their population while the 
near by cities grew at the rate of 122%, 
in 30 years. 

This loss certainly means a great 
deal to the struggling rural churches, 
for a normal population is expected to 
grow at the rate of 15% each decade. 
The rural area of the county had this 
increase by births, fed, clothed, edu- 
cated, and provided them medical at- 
tentions, and then lost them to the 
cities. One church showed the follow- 
ing set of figures taken from a nine- 
year pastorate. 

In 1926 the church had 60 resident 
members. During the next nine years 
they received 109 new members, but at 
the end of that period they had only 


_, Minister, First Baptist Church, Honey Creek, 
Wisconsin. 


90 members. Their losses were figured 
in that nine members died, four became 
disgruntled and left the church, and 
sixty-six moved out of the rural area. 
In this manner the rural church seems 
doomed to spend its labor and money 
on people who will soon move away 
and cease to support it in any way. 
School Population Falls 

Curiosity still in the saddle, caused 
us to look at the public school system 
of the county for a little while. Here 
we found that in 1900 there were 118 
rural schools with 148 teachers. But 
through a process of consolidation the 
number of schools was brought down 
to 26 and the teachers increased to 173 
with their daily rate of pay almost 
doubled in 1935. There were also fewer 
pupils in the schools in 1935 than in 
1900. 

As a matter of comparison the 
churches and Sunday schools too were 
less in 1935 than in 1900. We found 
records of 53 churches in 1900 and 42 
in 1935. There is a church for every 
131 members and a public school for 
every 188 pupils. But if the churches 
were as efficient as the public school 
they could close one-third of the 
churches and still serve the people. The 
fine consolidated school buildings, with 
well trained teachers, and adequate 
equipment, seem to be making the 
churches with their small frame build- 
ings (most of them needing paint), un- 
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derpaid and undertrained ministers, 
operating with the barest necessities 
in equipment, seem of secondary im- 
portance. No wonder the people seemed 
proud of the schools but had little to 
say about the churches. 


Then just for fun we took a “look- 
see” at the church attendance, and 
found it only a little better in the rural 
churches than in the city. A question- 
naire was used in the public schools, 
from the 7th to 12th grades, and 2464 
young people answered it. From their 
answers we made the following chart: 


Attend Never or 
Attend Occa- Seldom 
Regularly sionally Attend 
Sunday School 1320 568 576 
Church Service 1774 686 994 


From a study of the pastor’s records 
we found that over a period of one 
month (October, 1935) the attendance 
in the Sunday schools was equal to 
59.6% of the church membership, 
while at the Sunday morning church 
service it was equal to 47.3%. That 
is, on a given Sunday a number of 
people equal to only 47.3% of the 
church membership would be at church. 
From such figures we quite logically 
gathered the idea that half the members 
of the churches were not supporting the 
services. If the church members do not 
attend then how is the church going to 
mould their thinking? 


In our search for facts we did not 
find a county ministerial organization, 
nor any type of a county religious pro- 
gram. Each church was making its 
own program and carrying on its own 
activities regardless of the other 79 
churches. 

All of which brings us to some cer- 
tain conclusions, namely, 

1. There is little prospect of the 
rural area increasing its population, so 
the churches should follow the lead of 
the public school and reduce their num- 
bers through consolidation, for effi- 
ciency. They should increase the num- 
ber of religious leaders, and institute 
a higher rate of pay which in turn will 
attract more able men to the rural min- 
istry. 

2. The county’s army of children, 
50% of whom do not even attend Sun- 
day school, should become the deepest 
concern of the church people. These 
children were found to be frequenting 
the cheap dance halls, taverns and 
road houses. The church would be in 
its proper sphere of service if it fur- 
nished the right kind of recreational 
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activities for these young people. There 
is no sense in criticising them. Give 
them the opportunity to enjoy the bet- 
er things. 

3. A more vigorous type of evangel- 
ism seems to be needed to carry the 
gospel into the homes of the citizens 
of the county. Not the high emotional 
type that increases the number of 
names on the church record but does 
not add to the number of people at- 
tending and serving in the church, but 
that type that works like leaven, slowly 
but surely changing lives for the bet- 
ter. The evangelism that puts pur- 
pose into living. 

4. But before all these things the 
ministers had better agree on their 
scope of work and work together. Those 
church members who do attend—the 
47.3 %—should be enlisted in a county 


wide effort to evangelize with a sane, 
wholesome type of evangelism and edu- 
cation, spread over a period of several 
years. 


The chances are that Knox County, 
Indiana, the writer’s home for nine- 
teen years, is typical of many counties. 
And if this be true we may well look 
to our evangelism and educational pro- 
grams, if we expect the church to sur- 
vive another thirty-five years. 





NEW YORK GETS BILL TO AID 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Albany, New York—A bill to extend 
public transportation facilities, health, 
welfare and certain other services to 
children of parochial schools has been 
introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman William C. Mc- 
Creery, Kings County Democrat. The 
proposal is designed to make effective 
new provisions in the State Constitu- 
tion approved by the voters last fall. 
One of these removed the prohibition 
on state aid to denominational schools, 
in so far as it related to bus transpor- 
tation. 


The McCreery bill provides “equal” 
transportation facilities as between 
public and parochial school children. 
Cost is shared between the locality and 
the state. The measure also permits 
medical, dental and other health ser- 
vices, as well as special welfare and 
other opportunities, to be given to 


parochial school students where they 
are extended to public school pupils. 
However, this permission, unlike that 
of bus transportation, is permissive 
rather than mandatory with the local- 
ity. 
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A Church Sponsored Credit Union 











Nearing McKeesport 








HE local Boy Scout troop needed 
money for equipment. It was bor- 
rowed from the church Credit 
Union. A member was forced to buy 
a new set of teeth. The Credit Union 
loaned the money. Another member 
had the opportunity to purchase a good 


cow. Lacking available cash he bor- 
rowed the money from the Credit 
Union. These are but a few of the 


many instances when the Credit Union 
sponsored by the German Evangelical 
Protestant Church (Congregational) of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, helped its 
members. 

The secretary’s annual report for 
1938 says: 


“A very successful year is coming 
to an end for our Church Credit Union. 
Assets have increased 200% and the 
membership almost 100%. There is 
considerable cash on hand available 
for loans to members. They may use it 
to pay old bills, to start the new year 
with a clean slate or to realize hand- 
some discounts on cash purchases. Bor- 
rowing money for honest purposes is 
an honorable business, especially so 
when borrowed from an organization 
of which you are a part.” 


I have been surprised at the slow- 
ness with which our Protestant 
churches have sponsored these unions. 
John R. Seotford says that this one in 
McKeesport is the only instance in the 
entire Congregational Fellowship. 
Church Management has carried earlier 
articles dealing with the subject and 
at least one of these described a church 
sponsored union. Roman Catholic 
churches have done better work. 

John F. C. Green, minister of this 
McKeesport church, belonged to a 
credit union back in Germany. These 
unions, he insists, still exist, despite 
newspaper reports in America to the 
contrary. He brought to his church a 
background of knowledge of the move- 
ment and the history of it. According 
to Rudolph, one of the officers of this 
union places the origin of the move- 
ment in Germany. 

Mr. Goetz traces the movement back 
to 1844 when Wilhelm Frederick Raif- 


feisen, a German Lutheran pastor, es- 
tablished such a union in his peasant 
parish. The idea has advanced a great 
deal since then. Federal laws con- 
trol the organization of such a society 
and place around it safeguards which 
protect the savings of the members. 


The theory is that people may de- 
posit small amounts, in McKeesport 
amounts as small as 25 cents per month 
are accepted. From the deposits loans 
are made to members on the basis of 
character. When five dollars has been 
paid in the amount constitutes one 
fully paid-up share and entitles the 
holder to share in the earnings of the 
union. 

The members of the Credit Union 
are usually from the least protected 
economic classes who find it difficult to 
secure loans from banks. They are the 
best marks for the loan sharks who ask 
an unreasonable rate of interest. The 
Credit Union loans are in small amounts. 
The McKeesport Union limits the in- 
dividual loan to $50.00. Legally 
$1,000.00 might be loaned, but this is 
available at the legal rate of interest 
and in a spirit of friendliness. At the 
same time those who have investments 
in the Union receive a small return on 
such investment. 

Credit Unions are encouraged by the 
federal government. In 1935 the Farm 
Credit Union legislation was passed 
and the Farm Credit Administration 
charged with the responsibiliy of stimu- 
lating their organization and_ super- 
vising their activities. Churches which 
desire information can write direct to 
this administration in Washington, D. 
C., asking for literature. 





INTERESTING REPRINTS YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., 50 
West 15th Street, New York City, is 
inaugurating a service for distributing 
reprints of interesting articles which 
every minister should appreciate. When 
an article appears in any journal which 
appears very timely reprints are made. 
These are sent, without charge, to those 
who may be enrolled for the service. 
A recent reprint in the service is Roger 
Babson’s article from Forbes Maga- 
zine entitled “Must Church and Busi- 
ness Split?” 

If you wish to take advantage of the 
service simply sent your name and ad- 
dress to Payne-Spiers Studios and re- 
prints will go to you as they are avail- 
able. 
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The Temple of Religion and 


Tower of Peace 


W E have just enough religion to 
W orate us hate, but not enough 
to make us love one another.” 
So wrote the satirical Dean Swift two 
centuries ago. San Francisco will give 
a demonstration of a better way when 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion brings the world to Treasure 
Island. Its Temple of Religion and 
Tower of Peace is a symbol of the way 
in which cooperation can replace com- 
petition and understanding overcome 
prejudice. The Board of Architects 
consists of a Jew, Mormon, Christian 
Scientist and Protestant. Rabbi Ru- 
dolph I. Coffee is general chairman, 
and associated in the enterprise are 
many leading clergymen, laymen and 
women leaders of the churches. 
Men and women of various faiths 
and creeds have worked in harmony 
for its achievement, remembering the 





*Minister, St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, and chairman of speakers’ committee. 
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great declaration of old: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first great 
commandment. And the second is 
like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Music and beauty are universal in 
their appeal. Art speaks a language 
that all can understand. The good, the 
true and the beautiful make no con- 
flict. 

The Tower of Peace with its inter- 
esting clock will cause visitors to look 
upward. The Biblical garden, beau- 
tiful with pergola and fountains, con- 
taining many of the trees and flowers 
mentioned in the Bible will be found 
restful. Organ music will soothe the 
weary. Various choirs and musical 
organizations will be presented in the 
auditorium seating 250 and on occa- 
sions the larger exposition auditoriums 
will be used. 
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A mural by Camille Solon will tell 
the story of creation. Above the ex- 
hibits will be the remarkable 195-foot 
mural by Jose Moya del Pino depicting 
“The Life of Man in Relation to God.” 
Over the entrance will be Peter Ilyin’s 
painting showing the rise from chaos 
to religious freedom. John Garrity’s 
mural in the auditorium will depict the 
influence of religion on the arts and 
sciences. Four large murals by Franz 
Bergmann beginning with “The Giv- 
ing of the Law” will provide a back- 
ground for the garden. 

Interesting exhibits will not be con- 
fined to the past, although archaeo- 
logical treasures, gathered by Dean C. 
C. McCown of the Pacific School of 
Religion from the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago and else- 
where, will tell something of the story 
of man’s long development. 

A two-hundred-year-old carving of 
the Lord’s Last Supper will attract 
many visitors. The International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education will show 
“Youth Building a New World.” Over 
the fireplace in the social hall will be 
Miss Margaret Herrick’s delightful 


(Turn to page 310) 
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A Golden Wedding Service 


HE service should be a duplication, 

in form of the original marriage 

service. The couple take their place 
before the minister, the man on the 
right hand, the woman on the left. 

The minister says: 

Dearly beloved, we are gathered here 
in the sight of God and in the presence 
of this company, to help this good man 
and his dear companion renew the 
sacred vows which they took 50 years 
ago on this day. This half century of 
happy married life has ripened into a 
love and loyalty and a devotion that has 
become a blessing and a benediction to 
all of us who have learned to know 
them as friends. 

After 50 years of happy married life 
they stand in our presence to bear wit- 
ness to the fact that marriage is an 
honorable estate. That it is instituted 
of God. That it does signify the mys- 
tical union between Christ and his 
church. That Christ does make married 
life and home life happy and beautiful 
and sacred, even as he brought joy and 
beauty and sacredness into the mar- 
riage at Canan of Galilee, which he 
blessed with his presence. 

Yes with Paul of old, these loved ones 
are ready to give testimony to the fact 
that marriage is an honorable thing 
among all men, and therefore, is not 
to be entered into unadvisedly, or light- 
ly; but reverently, discreetly, soberly 
and in the spirit of, in the presence of 
and in the fear of God. In this holy 


*Minister, Bethany Evangelical Church, High- 
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estate these two persons have lived for 
50 years and they come now to renew 
their covenant, their love, their loyalty, 
their devotion to each other. In the 
presence of Christ who has led them in 
the midst of joy and difficulty, they 
give to each other their heart, their 
hand, all that they have and all that 
they are. 
50 years ago you 
pledged your troth to NNN-_---------- 
and you took her to be your wedded 
wife, to live with her after God’s or- 
dinances in the holy state of matri- 
mony. At that time you promised to 
love her, honor her, cherish her and 
keep her in days of good report and in 
days of evil report. You also promised 
to be loyal to her whether rich or poor, 
in sickness or in health. These 50 years 
have found you to be faithful to this 
pledge. Will you, therefore, now at the 
close of this half century, in the pres- 
ence of God, in the presence of your 
children, in the presence of your grand- 
children and in the presence of these 
friends that have gathered here, renew 
these vows? And continue this devo- 
tion to her so long as you both shall 
live? 

The man answers, “I will.” 

fC). eee 50 years ago you 
pledged your troth to NN__-_-------- 
and you took him to be your wedded 
husband, to live with him after God’s 
ordinances in the holy state of matri- 
mony. At that time you promised to 
love him, honor him, cherish him and 
keep thee unto him in days of good re- 








The Temple of Religion 

(From page 309) 
mural loaned by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Mrs. Mercy 
Carter’s painting of Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls will indicate religion’s 
interest in the character training of 
youth. 

Mr. John Howell is assembling a re- 
markable collection of Bibles and the 
American Bible Society’s exhibit will 
tell the story of the translation of the 
Scriptures into 1020 languages and 
dialects. Reproductions of beloved 
religious paintings of the past will be 
a feature of the art section. Mrs. Jean 
Turner’s forty water colors of peoples 
living around the Pacific Basin and a 
collection of dolls from many lands 
will be in the Hall of World Friend- 
ship. A technicolor film secured from 
Mrs. Rudolph I. Coffee will visualize 
the story of America’s achievement of 
religious tolerance. Dr. George H. 
Holt is chairman of the committee on 
visualization. 

Exhibits to be changed from month 


to month, according to Rev. Richard 
E. Shields of the Piedmont Commu- 
nity Church, chairman for exhibits. 
Dr. W. Creed Gawthrop is program 
chairman. 


In the Hall of Friendship speakers 
from near and far will bring vital mes- 
sages from time to time, some of them 
to be presented in the larger auditor- 
iums elsewhere on the grounds. 

George Washington in his Farewell 
Address said: “Let us with caution in- 
dulge the supposition that morality 
can be obtained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” Reli- 
gion has ‘not been excluded from the 
San Francisco Fair. : 

The Temple of Religion and Tower 
of Peace will remind thousands of peo- 
ple who pass and enter it day by day 
of the contribution which religion 
brings to life. 


port or in days of evil report. You also 
promised to be loyal to him whether 
rich or poor, in sickness or in health. 
These 50 years have likewise found you 
to be faithful to this pledge. Will you, 
therefore also, now at the close of this 
half century, in the presence of God, 
in the presence of your children, in the 
presence of your grandchildren and in 
the presence of these friends that have 
gathered here, renew these vows? And 
continue this devotion to him so long 
as both of you shall live? 

The woman answers, “I will.” 

Minister to the groom: “What evi- 
dence do you have of this your renewed 
vow?” (Presents ring; it is placed on 
bride’s finger, and repeats after minis- 
ter:) 

With this ring I renew my vow of 
love and loyalty. With my heart’s af- 
fection, with my worldly goods I con- 
tinue thee to endow. In the name of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Spirit. Amen, 
For as much as NN____-_-_--_--- and 
ok ee ae tae have renewed their 


covenant, and they have witnessed the 
same before God and in the presence 
of this company and thereto have given 
their pledge and their troth each to the 
other, and have declared the same by 
the giving and the receiving of a ring, 
and by the joining of their hands, I 
pray God’s blessings and benediction 
upon them. In the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. Amen. 
A free prayer follows. 





YOUTH ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 
URGES PROGRAM OF DEFENSE 
BASED ON BETTER SOCIAL 
ORDER 


Columbus, Ohio—A program for na- 
tional defense based solely on a better 
social order in America was proposed 
by the National Youth Anti-War Con- 
gress at its conference in Indianola 
Methodist Church here. 

It was estimated that more than half 
the delegates attending represented 
church groups and over a quarter came 
from farm and cooperative groups. The 
remainder were from labor, student and 
political organizations. 

Declaring that “the only defense for 
democracy lies in building a _ better 
social order,” the delegates also urged 
a strengthening of the neutrality law 
to place embargoes on vital secondary 
war materials and to extend the law to 
South America; a campaign against 
industrial mobilization and armament 
bills; favorable consideration of the 
war referendum bill; a program for ex- 
tending the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Conservation Corps 
in a non-militaristic direction; and an 
educational and vocational plan as an 
alternative to armament economics at 
home. 

The Youth Committee Against War, 
which sponsored the meeting, is a 


branch of the Keep America Out of 
War Congress. 
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How to Keep Church Floorings 


Clean and Attractive 


In many 
churches, where 
certain rooms 
and halls get 
almost constant 
use for Sunday 
school classes, 
Scout meetings, recreational games and 
church dinners, the care of hardwood 
floors is apt to be quite a burden. These 
floors must be reasonably clean and at- 
tractive without involving great ex- 
pense or constant attention by the 
church caretaker. 

Clean attractive flooring can do 
much to relieve the drabness of so 
many church basements. A well-kept 
floor invites use and transforms the 
whole atmosphere of a recreation room 
into a friendly, cheerful gathering 
place. Take stock of your own floors 
now. Are they clean, bright and at- 
tractive? Or are they badly worn and 
in need of attention? 

Depending upon their condition, re- 
finishing will involve one of the fol- 
lowing procedures: 

1. Mere Surface Cleaning if only the 
finish material is dirty and only 
slightly worn. 

2. Refinishing Over Old Finish if the 
old finish material is only generally 
deteriorated from aging and repeated 
cleaning. 

3. Removal of Old Finish Material 
if the finish is badly worn and in poor 
condition but the floor itself is in good 





ee 
— 





*We are indebted to W. LeRoy Neubrech, 
Forest Products Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, for information contained 
in his booklet, “‘American Hardwood Flooring 
and Its Uses.”” We also appreciate the assist- 
ance of Mr. E. C. Singler, secretary, Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, 322 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois., for authori- 
tative booklets on this subject and for use of 
the illustrations. This association will be 
pleased to furnish to interested persons detailed 
information on hardwood floorings and approved 
floor finishes. 





condition. 

4. Complete Refinishing, Including 
Sanding, if the hardwood floor itself 
is worn and scarred from severe wear. 
Surface Cleaning 

Penetrating-sealed, varnished, lac- 
quered, or shellacked floors which have 
never been waxed should be dusted 
clean with a soft brush or dry mop, 
and then rubbed with an oil-treated 
mop or a cloth slightly moistened with 
furniture polish, kerosene or turpen- 
tine. In general, hardwood floors 
should not be treated with water, but 
if badly soiled they may be wiped with 
a mop or cloth wrung out of warm, 
slightly soapy water, then with a rag 
or mop moistened with clear water, 
wiped dry and polished with an oil- 
treated mop or cloth. 

Waxed hardwood floors may be 
cleaned with a soft brush or mop free 
from oil. The film of dirt and wax 
which darkens the surface may be re- 
moved with a cloth wrung out in warm, 
soapy water. This procedure, how- 
ever, removes part or all of the wax, 
necessitating rewaxing. Where a 
water-cleaning method has whitened a 
wax floor, the luster and color may be 


purpose. 


and dirt are carefully removed before- 
hand. The application of finish, fol- 
lowed by waxing, is the same as in fin- 
ishing a new floor. 

Removal of Old Finish Material 

This method, although often em- 
ployed, is very laborious, and it is 
suggested that complete refinishing, 
including sanding, might well be used, 
with greater success and satisfaction. 
However, this is the procedure: The 
varnish, lacquer or shellac is removed 
by the commercial “solvent type” re- 
movers, which are satisfactory for this 
Care must be used not to 
damage the finish on baseboards and 
moldings. 

In general, this mixture is applied 
to the surface with a brush and al- 
lowed to stand for a period of time. 
The old finish will soften so that it 
can be scraped off with a standard 
paint scraper or a putty knife. When 
a putty knife is used as a scraper, the 
end of the blade should be ground to 
a sharp edge. Removers—if inflam- 
mable—should be used only where 
there is good ventilation and should 
be kept away from open flame of any 
kind. (Turn to page 312) 





restored by rubbing with a 





woolen cloth or a_ weighted 
brush; if necessary, a little wax 
may be applied. 


Refinishing Over Old Finish . 

A good surface finish is one 
that will seal the pores, keep 
out dirt, resist soil stains, prove 
non-slippery—a finish that will 
not mar, scratch or flake off and 
is easy to clean and maintain. 
A common method of refinishing 
a floor is to use the penetrating 
seal, varnish, lacquer or shellac 
over the original finish. This is 
satisfactory provided all wax 














What is more attractive than a good hardwood 



















floor? 
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Complete Refinishing, 
Including Sanding 


This method will usually result in a 
floor which cannot be distinguished 
from a brand-new floor. The old finish 


is removed by scraping by hand or 
sanding by machine. Sanding ma- 
chines are usually available on a ren- 
tal basis for persons desiring to do 
their own work. Larger churches 
should consider the purchase of a floor 
machine for cleaning and polishing. 
After the floor has been swept clean the 
floor is smoothly sanded, filled, and 
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finished the same as anew floor. 

When a hardwood floor is noticeably 
stained or discolored, bleaches such 
as oxalic acid solution (oxalic acid is 
a poison, if taken internally) may be 
used. The bleach is washed on the 
floor, followed by a rinse of clear 
water. As usual, be careful, in using 
water or liquid solutions on wood 
floors, not to allow the water to re- 
main on the floor any longer than is 
necessary. Floors which are completely 
refinished in this way require only oc- 
casional attention to keep them in good 
condition. 








This Is the Time 


HE Lenten and Easter season is the 
time to secure gifts as memorials 
for departed members. The Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, 
Illinois, has made the following sug- 
gestions to its own members. Many of 
these would be suitable for your church. 
Grant Mason, the minister, compiled 
this list of current prices and most of 
the articles may be secured from 
Church Management advertisers. 
Church Management office is avail- 
able to help you locate the manufac- 
turers and dealers in any items you may 
desire. 


SUGGESTED MEMORIALS 


Frequently requests are made to the 
minister for information about memor- 
ials that may be given to the church in 
memory of loved ones. This is the 
centennial year of our church. There 
may be some who will wish to memor- 
ialize their loved ones this year. In or- 
der to help them a list is presented 
herewith of items that may be secured 
that will greatly improve the church. 
Costs in most cases are close approxi- 
mations: 

Flower Endowment — $100 and_ up. 
(Will put flowers in the church on 
the Sunday nearest the anniversary 
of the death.) 

Church Monogram Dish Set—$100 and 
up. 
Outside 
$125. 
Table Chimes for S.S. Class Signal— 

$8, $11, $12, $14, $18—or 

Electric Wall Chimes (for S.S. Class 
Signal)—$10 to $75. (A _ beautiful 
way to call and dismiss the classes.) 

Electric Clock for Primary Room—$10. 

Rugs for Philathea Room (2)-—$45 each. 

Parlor Furniture for Philathea Room— 
Lamps (several needed), $3 to $15 
each; Davenport Suite, $75 to $125; 
Additional Comfort Chairs and Occa- 
sional Chairs, $5 to $15 each. (This 


Bulletin Board (electric) — 


room could be made quite worshipful 
and homey for the smaller church 


for Memorials 


gatherings and socials.) 

Chime Unit for the Organ—$500. 

Hymn Books for the Church (100 cop- 
ies)—$110. (A new edition with 
words between the music.) 

Outside Light Fixtures for the Church 
—$100 per pair. 

Hearing Aid (4 outlets for pews)— 
$100. (Additional phones, $10 each.) 
(A more expensive type places loud 
speakers at intervals throughout the 
church so the voice has equal volume 
in all parts of the auditorium.) 

Religious Pictures for S. S. Walls 
(hand painted and framed)—‘“In the 
Garden of Gethsemane” (Hoffman), 
19x26 inches, $10; “In the Temple” 
(Hoffman), 19x26 inches, $10; “The 
Rich Young Ruler” (Hoffman), 21x26 
inches, $10; “The Last Supper” (Da- 
Vinci), 18x34 inches, $18; “The An- 
gelus” (Millet), 21x26 inches, $10; 
“The Gleaners” (Millet), 19x26 inch- 
es, $10; “Jesus and the Fishermen” 
(Zimmerman), 24x29 inches, $27; 
“Descent from the Cross” (Rubens), 
18x18 inches, $12; “Arrival of the 
Shepherds” (Rolle), 18x17 inches, 
$10; “St. Peter and St. John” (Bur- 
nand), 11x18 inches, $8; “Infant 
Samuel” (Reynolds), 14x17 inches, 
$9. (Larger size copies cost slightly 
more. Additional subjects may be 
chosen by the donor with the prices 
being proportional. An attractive 
memorial.) 

Pulpit Scarf—$13.25 to $23.60. 

Collection Plates—$5 each. 

Choir Gowns—$100. 

Dining Room Tables (light, strong and 
portable)—3 feet by 8 feet, $12.27 
each in lot of 12; 30 inches by 12 feet, 
$15.61 each in lot of 12; Round Table 
6 feet in diameter, $17.87 each in lot 
of 24, 

Remodeling Chancel of Church—$1,000 
to $2,000. 

Carpets for Church Aisles and Pulpit 
—$300 to $500. 


Metal Candelabra for Chancel—$43, 


$75, $175. 

Pulpit Chairs—$200. Other Pulpit Fur- 
niture proportional. 

Automatic Chime Broadcasting Unit for 


Church Tower—$425. (With a two- 
mile radius.) 


Candlesticks (60 inches high), (metal) 
—$110 each. 


Piano—$250. 

Modern Table and Chairs for Individual 
Classrooms—$25 to $50. 

Remodeling and Refinishing Individual 
Classrooms—(Rooms to be named for 
person memorialized). 


Wardrobe Closet. 

Drapes. 

Carving of Christ Blessing Children for 
Primary, Room. 

Drinking Fountain for Primary Room. 
This would be a valuable memorial 
inasmuch as the children have diffi- 
culty getting a drink when neces- 
sary.) 

Carved Doors for Outside Entrances to 
Church. 

Carved Doors for Interior Entrances in 
the Church. 

Construction of a Chancel Room in the 
Intermediate Department of the S. S. 
(To include altar, reading desk, sec- 
retary’s desk.) 

Construction of Games, Recreation and 
Club Room Under Basement of 
Church Auditorium. 

Carved Desk for Guest Register. 

Church Pews. 

Other memorials may be considered 
in consultation with the minister and 
the elders. In choosing a memorial 
select something in keeping with the 
personality and churchly interests of the 
one whom you intend to memorialize. 
It is not the size of the memorial that 
counts. The spirit in which it is given 
and the perpetuation of the ideals of 
the deceased are the important thing. 





PUT A MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 
IN YOUR BOOK COMPARTMENT 


Why not utilize the waste space in 
your book shelves, There is space above 
the books in many shelves. The Lund- 
strum Manufacturing Company plans to 
use this space by elevating the books 
and putting a little magazine compart- 
ment under them. These little book ele- 
vators are 2% inches high and sixteen 
inches long. They lift the books, leav- 
ing space under them for current maga- 
zines, thus taking the magazines from 
tables and the floor. Best of all, the 
little elevators are very simple. They 
may be purchased for fifty cents each. 
Four or five in your book shelves will 
take care of your current magazines. 
If you are interested in securing fur- 
ther information regarding the eleva- 
tors we will be glad to see that informa- 
tion reaches you. 
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Song Books of Yesterday 


TITHE value of folklore lies chiefly 
in the fact that it is old and 
hence has become part and par- 

cel of our social heritage.” So spoke 

a teacher of literature at a recent 

meeting of public school educators. And, 

strange to say, I thought of my grand- 
mother’s hymn book, The Christian 

Psalmist. For it, too, is old. The songs 

in it are a part of my social heritage. 

And not mine alone, for the preface 

of the 1847 edition states that in seven 

years “largely over one hundred thou- 
sond copies have been sold.” What 
sort of a heritage has come down 
through those songs? 

A most obvious heritage is that of 
theological concepts and vocabulary. 

Note these stanzas: 


There is a stream whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds divide, 
Where all must go, 

Its waveless waters dark and deep, 
With moanless flow, 

’Mid sullen silence onward sweep. 


I saw where at that dreary flood 
A smiling infant prattling stood, 
Whose hour had come; 
Untaught of ill it neared the tide, 
Sunk, as to cradled rest, and died, 

Like going home. 

There was no avoidance of the mor- 
bid or of fear psychology. No wonder 
children grew serious beyond their 
years as they sang: 

Remember, sinful youth, you must die! 
you must die! 

Remember, sinful youth, you must die! 

Remember, sinful youth, who hate the 
way of truth, 

And in your pleasures boast, you must 
die! you must die! 

And in your pleasures boast, you must 
die. 

But all the songs of The Christian 
Psalmist are not of death and sorrow. 
There is a strong note of the wide 
reaching influence of religion on the 
home. Note a bridal hymn, a hymn of 
prayer: 

Upon the bridal pair look down, 

Who now have plighted hands; 

Their union with thy favor crown, 

And bless the nuptial bands. 

Taken as a whole, many of the songs 
of this book have a rare dignity, with 
little of the shoddy in their words. In 
some of the old books there are sections 
entitled “Maternal Hymns.” Are these 
the ones mothers sang to their babies? 

Some song books of the nineteenth 
century were not so fortunate in their 
content as The Christian Psalmist. 
There were jazz words, if not music, 


*Quotations from: “Brightest and Best,’’ pub- 
lished by Biglow and Main; “The Bradbury 
Trio,’”’ published by Biglow and Main; “The 
Christian Psalmist,’’ published by John P. Mor- 
ton Company, Louisville, Kentucky. None of 
these bear copyright notices. 


By Robbie Trent* 

















in those days. The Bradbury Trio, 

comprising the New Golden Chain, 

New Golden Shower and New Golden 

Censer, making together “the largest 

and most useful Sunday School Hymn 

and Tune Book in the World” was pub- 

lished in 1870. It has in it songs for 

all occasions. The temperance move- 

ment was flourishing and many of the 

songs were written to promote it. “The 

Bird’s Song” which “may be sung as a 

solo or semi-chorus” has three stan- 

zas. I quote only one: 

I asked a sweet robin, one morning in 
May, 

Who sung in the apple tree, over the 
way, 

What ’twas she was singing so sweetly 
about; 

For I’d tried a long time but I could 
not find out; 

“Why, I’m sure,” she replied, “you can- 
not guess wrong. 

Don’t you know I am singing a temper- 
ance song, ; 

Cold water! cold water! cold water! cold 
water! 

Don’t you know I am singing a cold 
water song. 

All the birds to the cold water army 
belong.” 
The directions are that the children 
sing these words “quick”! 
The prize for a vigorous temperance 
song would go, perhaps, to another 
book entitled, Brightest and Best. It, 
too, was published particularly for 
Sunday school use and appeared in 
1875. For ambiguity this song ranks 
high. The title is, ‘“Dash it Down.” 
There’s a demon in the glass—Dash it 
down! 

With a chain of triple brass—Dash it 
down! 

There is many a bosom’s throe, 

And a world of bitter woe, 

Lying underneath its flow—Dash it 
down, 

Dash it down, dash it down, dash it 
down! 


Songs even taught history and dates 
in those days. I found in The Brad- 
bury Trio the words of a song that 
stood me in good stead one day. Some 
professor asked who founded the Sun- 
day school, and back from the days of 
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How to handle 
WALLS and CEILINGS 


when cost must be kept 
down 


oo Blendtex* 
answers new construction and 
remodeling problems practically and 
economically in churches. 


Blendtex is pre-decorated insula- 
tion that builds, insulates, quiets noise 
and decorates—all at once, in one 
application and at really low cost! 


Soft pastel blended colors are com- 
bined with an interesting texture to 
produce beautiful, modern interiors. 
Blendtex is specially treated for long 
use—doesn’t require frequent re-dec- 
oration. Its variety of tile and plank 
sizes gives free reign to individual 
design. 


Get acquainted with Weatherwood 
Blendtex. This coupon will bring 
you samples and complete informa- 
tion. 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Sales Offices at: 


Atlanta, Ga. . Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. * Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. . Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. + Washington, D. C. 

* Registered trade-mark 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY C.M.-3 
Please tell me about Weatherwood Blendtex. 
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THE ART OF 
MINISTERING 
TO THE SICK 


By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 
and Russell L. Dicks, B. D. 


Preparation for ministry to the 
ill, the dying, and the bereaved 
should be a vital part of every 
clergyman’s equipment. 


To meet this need, Mr. Dicks, au- 
thor of “The Minister in the Hos- 
pital” in this issue of Church 
Management, has coordinated his 
experience with that of Dr. Cabot, 
a physician, Their inspiring yet 
practical book has now been reis- 
sued at the reduced price of only 


$2.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














For Your Class or Sunday 
School by Publishing a 
Local Church Paper 


"hig aang Sunday school 
classes and societies are 
making $25 to $300 per issue 
from parish papers. Ads and 
subscriptions are easily se- 
cured. Our co-operative plan 
makes it possible for you to 
secure a parish paper at 
about one-fifth the price 
charged by local printers. 

A parish paper fills empty 
pews, acts as an assistant 
pastor, keeps the community 
informed and stimulates 
every church activity. 
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The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me samples and par- 
ticulars free of charge. 
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my childhood, I heard the clear voice 
of my mother singing: 

As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 
To see if children were at play, 

Some boys were seen on Sabbath day, 
A playing, playing—Ah me. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-one 
Across the sea in Glous’ter town, 
The glorious Sunday school begun, 
It’s coming! coming! along. 


Then away! away! our cause is growing 
stronger. 

Away! away! to the Sunday school, 

Then away! away! we can’t wait any 
longer, 

Away to the Sunday school. 

The Sunday school movement evi- 
dently not only grew, but arrived in 
America with something of a bang, 
for variofs promotional and recruiting 
songs are found in this same book. One 
reflects the general attitude of the day 
toward Sunday school work. A boy or 
semi-chorus sings: 

Do you know any little barefoot boy, 

In a garret or a cellar, 

Who shivers with cold, and whose gar- 
ments old— 

Will scarcely hold together? 

Go bring him in; there is room to spare; 

Here are food, and shelter, and pity: 

And we’ll not shut the door 

’Gainst one of Christ’s poor, 

Tho’ you bring every child in the city. 

The girls sing a similar verse about 
a “tired little girl, whose feet with cold 
are aching.” All join in two more 
stanzas before the teacher replies: 
’Tis the Master’s work! there is none 

so low, 
But his loving hand may reach them, 
And there’s none so sunken in want and 


woe, 
But we’ll joy to help and teach them. 

But even The Bradbury Trio is not 
nearly so bad as some of the song books 
on the market today. In at least one 
emphasis it was ahead of its time. 
Some years ago when progressive edu- 
cation entered the field of religion, 
there were severe protests against 
imaginary incidents connected with 
Bible characters. But such incidents 
are not new. The Bradbury Trio has 
an entire song story based on the chil- 
dren who went to see Jesus one day. 
Some of the words are lovely. We are 
glad the children had that song in the 
midst of much music that was doleful 
and unlovely. We hope they sang it 
every Sunday. 
“The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 
“He is healing the people who throng 

Him, 

With a touch of His finger, they say; 
And now I shall carry the children— 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 
And dear little Esther, the baby, 
For the Master to look upon.” 

Father Nathan objects. He says, 
“If the children were tortured by de- 

mons, 

Or dying with fever, ’twere well; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many around us who dwell.” 

But the mother persists, and brings 


the children to the house where Jesus 

is. 

“Now why shouldst thou hinder the 

Master,” 

Said Peter, “with children like these! 

Thou knowest from morn until evening 

He is teaching and healing disease.” 

Said Jesus: “Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto Me!” 

Then He took in His arms little Esther, 
And Rachel He sat on His knee.” 


The love of story songs is a primi- 
tive one. It is found even today in 
mountain sections. One summer in a 
section of the Great Smokies I heard 
a congregation sing their favorite 
“hymn.” It was a lament that told of 
a little orphan who froze to death in 
the snow because a rich man turned 
her from his door. Frankly, those peo- 
ple wanted plot in their songs, even 
though the plot was an old and very 
evident one. I wish they might have 
had “The Master Has Come Over Jor- 
dan.” 

In another respect The Bradbury 
Trio ranks high. Many of the great 
old hymns are in its pages. One brings 
a choky lump to my throat. They sang 
those words at my Negro Mammy’s fu- 
neral: 


My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is nearly run; 

My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph is begun. 


O come, angel band, come and around 
me stand, 

O bear me away on your snowy wings, 

To my immortal home, 

O bear me away on your snowy wings, 

To my immortal home.” 


Black Suse had sung of those angels 
often. I think she liked to think of 
their snowy wings. Because of my 
love for her, I shall always love that 
song. 

I grew up in a church that used 
stately old hymns, many of them with 
words and concepts that I could not 
understand. But I got a very real 
feeling from some of those hymns, a 
feeling that grew into a conviction. 
Often, lines from those same old songs 
have been the steadying call which 
brought order out of chaos and swung 
me again into a sense of security. I 
shall always be grateful for “Earth 
hath no sorrow that heav’n cannot 
heal.” I sang that song from a red 
backed book before I knew what sor- 
row was. But when the time of need 
came, my old song was tucked away, 
ready to help. I have a copy of that 
book in my collection now. 

What social heritage are the chil- 
dren of today getting from the songs 
they sing? Will they treasure the mel- 
odies when they are old? Are they 
worth treasuring? The books will be 
curiosities some day. Will they, some 
day, take their places without shame, 
among the treasures of yesterday? I 
wonder. 
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A Cheek List for the Evaluation 


Of Public Worship 


HERE is a widespread feeling which 
is maturing into a definite convic- 
tion with many ministers that our 
worship services offer one of the great- 
est opportunities and entail one of the 
greatest responsibilities of the pastor- 
ate. Increasingly in Europe and Amer- 
ica the vital importance of creative 
worship is being discovered and empha- 
sized. In order to evaluate and conse- 
quently to improve the Sunday morning 
church worship service this check sheet 
has been constructed. It is not to be 
used for the church school worship 
services. Another check sheet has been 
provided for that purpose. This check 
sheet is to be used by the pastor himself 
on his worship service, or by a pastor 
or capable layman on another pastor’s 
service, This instrument has been ar- 
ranged in the form of questions, There 
is no thought that the service should be 
given a numerical rating on the basis 
of 100 or 1,000. It is merely intended 
to call attention to those elements and 
factors in a rather complete and valid 
worship service. The best results will 
probably be achieved if the check sheet 
is used periodically, possibly once or 
several times during the year. 
Qualifications of the Leader 
Yes No 
1. Does he create a worshipful 


mood among those whom 

RS ea en ee we 
2. Is he interested in develop- 

ing the best possible wor- 

oe 7) ee a er a 
3. Does he make thorough per- 

sonal preparation? 
4. Does he make a study of 

worship ? 
5. Does he appreciate the fact 

that he is to lead his peo- 

ple in the worship of God? -~  —- 
6. Is worship a vital, dynamic 

experience with him? __._ -_ ~-- 
7. Does he have a vital, per- 

sonal devotional life? __. _. -- 
8. Is his personal bearing con- 

ducive to worship on the 

part of those who follow 

him ? 
9. Does he have a sense of pro- 

priety? 
10. Is he dignified, calm, poised? -. -- 
11. Does he have pulpit manner- 

ism that are distracting? -. -- 
12. Does he leave the pulpit on 

errands after the service 

begins? 
13. Are his clothes conserva- 

tive, clean and pressed?__ __ -- 
14. Does he appreciate great 

GRRE ES 


*Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church, We- 
nona, Illinois. 
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15. Does he select the best 
hymns available? _....._ _. ‘aia 


16. Is he familiar with great 
poetry, prayers and scrip- 
ot ES a a cra mys 
17. Is he constantly trying to 
improve himself in the art 
of conducting public wor- 
ship? 
18. Does he keep a record of 
hymns used? 


Aims 
1. Do you have specific aims 
for your worship serv- 
ices? 
2. Are your aims Christ-cen- 
OCG oe ea ek mE 
3. Do you take into considera- 
tion the experience of 
UY SOOT i ie ee eee 
4. Do you take into considera- 
tion the needs of your 
IEE siecle cine dbs, on os 
5. Do you discuss your aims 
with the organist, choir 
WU OLRGNA oi on bcs we er 
Building and Equipment 
1. Does the sanctuary help to 


create a worship mood?__ __ —- 


2. Is a simple cross, a beauti- 
ful picture of Christ, or 
some other appropriate 
symbol used at the cen- 
ter of the sanctuary to 
create atmosphere, focus 
the attention of the wor- 
shiper, and make the wor- 
ship Christ-centered? _.. _. —. 


3. Is the sanctuary clean and 
QUUNNY © 260g edatocens ku aa 

the building properly 
heated and ventilated?_. _. — 
5. Is the lighting good? __._.. -. —. 

6. Does the sanctuary possess 

a good musical instru- 
PAO hice Pe eects oil ee 

7. Is there an adequate number 
of good hymn books?___ _. —- 


4. Is 


Content of the Service 


1. Does the service have or- 
der, movement, climax, 
theme? 


2. Does the minister use brief 
transitional sentences to 
introduce each part of the 
service and to tie all parts 
together? For instance, 
call to confession, call to 
praise, call to prayer, of- 
fertory sentence 

3. Is the pastoral prayer care- 
fully prepared and ap- 
propriate? 

4, Are the unison prayers var- 
ied from time to time?__ __ -- 

5. Is the offering an impres- 

sive and worshipful part 
Of te: servieet 252... ee 
. Are the hymns worshipful? -_ -- 


7. Do the words and music of 
(Turn to page 318) 
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Pnepanation 


for any successful service 
demands adequate and suit- 
able supplies. Choose from 
these. 


Program doldens 


Beautifully colored, printed on 
fine quality paper, suitable for 
multigraphing. 


No. 670. Size, 5144”x81%4”. $1.50 a hun- 
dred; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 for 1,000. 


No. 671. Same design as 670. 75 cents 
a hundred; $3.00 for 500; $4.50 for 1,000. 


Lenten Senvice 


(ulletin 


No. 650. Size, 51%4”814”. $1.50 a hun- 
dred; $6.00 for 500; $10.00 for 1,000. 








Offening Devices 


Easter Cross—Dollar in Dimes. 


Space for ten dimes. Size, 38”x4”. $3.50 


a hundred. 


Greeting Candas 


Pastors, superintendents, and 
other Christian workers choose 


No. 1187, with 
Easter greetings. 
a hundred. 
Postcards are always useful, 20 
cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1175. For children. Three designs 
of Easter flowers, chickens, and rabbits 
will appeal to the very young. 

No. 1179. General use. Four designs of 
church interiors and Easter lilies. 


appropriate 
$2.50 


especially 
Size, 4%,"x314”. 


Other Easter Supplies and 
communion ware are avail- 
able in variety at your nearest 
Presbyterian Book Store .... 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 








PHILADELPHIA......... Witherspoon Building 
ES Vandy bwée et adceen 156 Fifth Avenue 
NE 6 6.60 0-0 6aciccussis Granite Building 
SP isk was de 04s 8 South Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO........ 234 McAllister Street 
LOS ANGELES........ 311 South Spring Street 
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Christian Co-operatives 


This is one of the factual articles we like to publish, from time 
to time, to help preachers crystalize their thinking. The author 
is the minister of the First Universalist Church, Brunswick, 


Maine. 


The article has been published in leaflet form by the 


Finance Department of the Universalist General Convention. 


HE “survival-of-the-fittest” ethics 
of big business have long been sub- 
jected to bitter criticism by those 
who have believed that in business, 
Christian ethics should not be so not- 
able for their absence. It has remained 
for the co-operative movement, how- 
ever, not only to challenge the fang- 
and-claw ethics of big business, but 
also to substitute a new motive and a 
new organization for those of tradi- 
The Christian Church has been se- 
verely criticized for the shortcomings 
of capitalism. Charges have been 
made frequently that the Church (sy- 
cophant of capitalism, its enemies 
have called it) can never battle suc- 
cessfully the evils of our present econ- 
omy, for the reason that the Church 
itself is supported by the very system 
the evils of which it seeks to reform. 
tional business. 


In spite of these charges, however, the 


attacks that are proving most effec- 
cive against the present lack of ethics 
in business have come, and are com- 
ing, from men who have been proud 
to call themselves Christians, and 
out of the Christian Church has 
come much of the impetus that is now 
propelling a new challenge to the old 
order of business—the co-operative 
movement throughout the world. Bish- 
op Grundtvig in Denmark, Walter 
Rauschenbusch in America, Toyohiko 
Kagawa in Japan—these have been 
outstanding prophets through whose 
efforts the Christian co-operative move- 
ment has been made effective. Today 
this movement offers one of the most 
likely solutions to many of the evils 
and weaknesses of our present econ- 
omic system; and the strength of the 
hope of this movement lies in its be- 
ing, not a theory as yet untried, but 
already an accomplished fact. 


Most of us are now recognizing that 
something has been wrong all along 
with the system under which we have 
lived and are still living. In depres- 
sion times, there are farmers who can- 
not dispose of their farm produce, 
while in the cities there are those out 


of work who are willing to work but 
who are compelled to live in want. 
Why is it that a farmer with foodstuff 
to sell cannot get it to the people who 
are bordering on starvation? Why 
cannot cotton-growers in the South get 
their cotton to the under-clothed city- 
dwellers of the North? Why cannot 
men and women looking for work find 
it, so that they can have money with 
which to buy the farmers’ produce? 
But it is not only in depression times 
that these conditions are present. Even 
in times of prosperity, many go in 
want. Around the corner is always 
the slum, always the specter of pov- 
erty, of enforced sin, of want. Even 
in times of prosperity, wages may be 
so low that a condition of virtual 
serfdom exists among the masses of 
the workers. 


The way in which labor is exchanged 
for money, and money made available 
for purchases, is what we call our 
“system.” But when we say “system,” 
we mean that mystical word, “busi- 
ness.” And when we speak of “busi- 
ness,” we really mean what we call the 
“middle-man.” And when we speak of 
the middle-man, we don’t mean any 
one man, but often a dozen men or a 
dozen agencies. The middle-man is 
that host of agencies representing 
business, extending from the buyer 
of the raw cotton, for example, to 
some remote retailer of a cloth fabric. 
All these processors and distributors 
intervene between the basic producer 
and the ultimate consumer; and each 
takes his toll out of the final cost to the 
consumer. The evils and the limita- 
tions of the middle-man are the evils 
and the limitations of the system. 
There come times when these compli- 
cated activities break down; and we 
call that a depression. It was in just 
such a national predicament as the de- 
pression, we have been ourselves ex- 
periencing that the idea of a co-opera- 
tive was hit upon—ninety-two years 
ago in England. The co-operative 
emerged because of the paralysis of 
the “system,” and because of the ter- 
rible toll the system took on all that it 


By Sheldon Christian 


processed and distributed. 
The Beginnings at Rochdale 

In 1844, England was in the slough 
of a depression. The miners and 
weavers of a community named Roch- 
dale were getting little work, and the 
wages were so low for the work they 
did get that they found themselves go- 
ing heavily into debt while waiting for 
business to pick up again. They were 
also paying extraordinarily high 
prices for the commodities necessary 
for living. Twenty-eight of these 
miners and weavers said to themselves: 
“Why not start a store of our own? 
Let’s each put up a pound apiece, and 
we'll run a store ourselves. Moreover, 
we'll pay back as dividends whatever 
profits the store makes, according as 
we have bought from it.” The Roch- 
dale experiment started the co-opera- 
tive movements of the world. 

One year later (in 1845), the first 
co-operative store in America was 
founded. The men interested in this 
store, which was located in Boston, 
wrote to friends and relatives in other 
countries, with the result that in 1846 
another movement, similar to that set 
up in Boston, was launched in Ger- 
many. Out of this German movement 
there grew the many movements which 
today are flourishing all over the con- 
tinent. The co-operatives of Denmark 
have attracted attention especially, the 
world over, and in the working out of 
the Danish co-operatives the general 
plan of operation, and the advantages 
of the co-operatives to the people, are 
easily seen. 

Denmark 

About fifty years ago, Denmark too 
lay prostrate in the throes of a de- 
pression. The farmer could sell his 
produce only through the middle-man. 
Naturally, it is the aim of the middle- 
man to give as little as possible to the 
producer and to get as much as pos- 
sible from the consumer. On how lit- 
tle he can pay the producer, and how 
much he can make the consumer pay, 
depends the middle-man’s profit. And 
the business interest of the middle- 
man is in making this profit as large 
as possible. Whether the producers go 
bankrupt or the consumers starve has 
nothing to do with business. The re- 
sult of the co-operative movement in 
Denmark after fifty years of co-opera- 
tive development may now be noted 
by comparing the farmer’s share of 
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ten selected staple products. In the 
United States, the farmer, even re- 
cently with the help of the AAA, re- 
ceived one-third of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, the middle-men, two thirds; but in 
Denmark, the farmer received two- 
thirds, the middle-men one. 


A curiously modern movement began 
to spring up in Denmark in that de- 
pression of the 80’s. Bishop Grundtvig, 
a clergyman, was the prophet of this 
new movement. He preached the doc- 
trine that “nature’s gifts (are) al- 
ways present, but that it (takes) 
man’s ingenuity to make them avail- 
able for his use.” Today we hear the 
very same gospel being preached—not 
only by our clergymen, but sometimes 
even by journalists. Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, one of these far-seeing jour- 
nalists, and a layman, said in the pul- 
pit of Washington Cathedral recently: 
“Many men have refused to accept or 
at least to apply the economic implica- 
tions of Christianity in business and 
in government. Some have counte- 
nanced one code for the church, and 
another for the counting-house; one 
. .. for the pew and another for the 
press; one for the pulpit and another 
for the parliaments of men. They have 
preached personal unselfishness and 
have upheld national selfishness; they 
have given more heed to their broth- 
er’s church envelope than to his pay 
envelope. For fear they might put the 
church in politics, some leaders have 
failed to have Christianity defend so- 
cial justice. Men cry out for the 
bread of betterment; we have com- 
mended to them the stone of patience. 
We have let religion end too often at 
the church-door,. and then have won- 
dered that the hungry, the under-privi- 
leged, and the unhappy do not enter 
that portal... .” 

When Bishop Grundtvig spoke about 
making nature’s bounty “available,” he 
was at first referring only to getting 
the soil to yield its due increase; and 
in order first to get out of nature the 
bounty which she could be made to 
yield, the “folk” high schools were 
founded. To these schools, the “folk,” 
usually young men and women, went 
for short courses of intensive educa- 
tion. Most of these courses taught sci- 
entific methods of agriculture; and the 
young men and women went back to 
the farms fitted to apply scientific 
methods to their work. Today we of 
America are suffering from the results 
of our unthinking waste of the soil. 
The floods the country has been expe- 
riencing have been pronounced, by an 
expert not given to alarums, to have 
been the result of these wasteful meth- 
ods of agriculture and forestry. The 
secrets of soil conservation against 


(Turn to page 346) 














WHAT EMBARRASSES ME 


By Henry 
E. Tralle 


e@ I am embarrassed, frequently, when I meet a pastor, to discuss with him his 
church-building problem, for the following reasons: 


Church Management, Auditorium Bidg. 





1. Because he may find it difficult to listen to me 
without prejudice. His mind may have been 
poisoned against me by someone with a personal 
ax to grind, or he may think I am after a “job,” 
whereas the fact is that I do not seek jobs. They 
seek me, I do not even visit a pastor except on 
his invitation or at the urgent request of one of 
his friends who has profited by my assistance. 


2. Because he may assume that my employment 
would add to the costs of the proposed building, 
whereas the fact is that this procedure would 
subtract from the total expenditure, as I have 
demonstrated in hundreds of consultative experi- 
ences with churches in twenty denominations, by 
reason of the fact that my point of view and my 
procedures enable me to save the church far 
more than the amount it pays me, and without 
resort to inferior materials or unsound construc- 
tion. I am able to effect savings in costs in ways 
not familiar to architects, through my wider 
range of experience in the selection of materials, 

in the drawing of plan layouts, and in connection with furnishings and equipment. 


Henry Edward Tralle 


Because he may have been led to believe that the employment of a “church 
architect” will guarantee the most satisfactory church-building result, whereas 
the fact is that the first and most important step to take is to retain the 
services of the experienced consultant, who knows some things that the architect 
does not know about church trends, needs and possibilities, and who can help 
to obtain a building that will be more architecturally beautiful and more prac- 
tically usable than could be obtained without his assistance, however competent 
and experienced the architect. The consultant’s ability to render this service 
is due to his pastoral and educational training and experience, his extensive 
reading in architecture and esthetics, and his wide experience in assisting archi- 
tects in the planning and designing of creditable church buildings. The two 
church-building books of which I am joint author have been used widely by 
architects and building committees. 


- Because he may be skeptical regarding what his fellow-pastors tell him of their profitable 


experiences with the consultant. Their testimony seems to him to be incredible. He may even 
question that these pastors ever said what they are quoted as saying: He ought to know, how- 
ever, that the consultant would need to be both a knave and a fool to attribute any statement 
to a pastor that was not authentic. If he has any doubt about the accuracy of the quoted 
statements, he could easily verify them himself by writing directly to any of the pastors 
quoted. The pastors I have served are my best boosters. 


. Because he may be depending too fully on his denominational board for advice in connection 


with his building project. Church boards, of course, are of great value, and ‘are practically 
helpful in many ways to the local churches, but their ability to assist with a building project 
is limited, being confined, in the main, to the recommendation of some preferred architect, 
who may be too far away from the church served to render the most effective service. The 
church that builds will need a competent architect, of course, when it gets ready for him, 
and, in this connection, the consultant can help the church to find the best one that is available, 
and who is located near enough to provide adequate supervision of construction. Before any 
architect is called in, however, the church needs, most of all, a kind of help that architects 
cannot be expected to give, and which can be furnished only by the trained consultant, who 
prepares the way for the architect and then gives definite, constructive assistance in the drawing 
of plans and in facilitating procedures throughout the development of the project. The im- 
portance of the service the consultant is able to render is coming to be more and more appre- 
ciated by church-board officials themselves. The more than one hundred outstanding architects 
with whom I have been associated in connection with church-building projects have been 
generous in their expressions of appreciation of consultative assistance. 


Because he cannot be told by me some of the things about me that might be told by others, as 
for instance, the fact that I have an established national reputation for being able to help a 
church to a superior building result at a saving in costs, the fact that I have helped to plan 
more than half of the most usable and beautiful church buildings that have been erected in our 
country during the last fifteen years, the fact that I have served with success a number of little 
churches in spending ten thousand dollars or less each and also scores of big churches in spending 
from a hundred thousand dollars each up to more than a million, and the fact that I am in 
the position of a man who has created a new profession without ever having planned to do so 
and who is still without any real competition in this new profession. 


Because he will be followed by another pastor in another church, in whose presence I shall 
again be embarrassed, because I must continue under divine compulsion to save churches from 
standardized mediocrity and to help them to obtain buildings that will declare the beauty and 
the supremacy of the Christian life, and that will provide adequately for the spiritual functioning 
of the church as the most important service-organization in the world. Any pastor of any 
denomination who will write to me indicating the general nature of his building problem, 
whether of new construction or of remodeling, whether of a wholly new building or of an addi- 
tion, whether of chancel arrangements and interior decoration or of acoustical treatment, 
whether of furnishings and equipment in the church auditorium or in the church-school 
building, will receive a courteous answer and will probably be able to obtain a personal inter- 
view on my next trip into his general section of the country, and without charge or obligation 
of any kind. 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 


Church Management, 715 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


(OR) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Worship Check List 
(From page 315) 

the hymns used adequate- 

ly express the sentiments 

of the worshiper? __---- —- om 


8. Do you give recognition to 
special days in hymns, 
prayers, responsive read- 
ings and sermons? ___-- -. -- 

The following questions have to do 
with the content and the psychological 
sequence of the service, The stars des- 
ignate those parts that are necessary 
in a brief service. 

*1. First, do you have a pre- 
lude that helps to create a 
worshipful mood? ------ -- ae 

*2. Is the prelude followed by a 

| to worship that makes 
people conscious that the 
purpose of the service is 
the worship of God? -_-._ -. -- 

3. Is the call to worship fol- 
lowed by a general prayer 
of confession of sin?__-. -. -- 


*4. Do the people have an op- 
portunity to praise God 
through participation in 
some of the following: 
singing the doxology, 
reading from the psalter, 
singing the Gloria? _--. -- Lad 


*5. Do you instruct the people 
through the reading of 
the scriptures? _........ —- on 


6. Do the people have an op- 

portunity to express their 

faith by reciting a creed? __ —- 
7. Are the worshipers brought 

to a fresh vision of God 

and his way of life and to 

a new dedication of life to 

God through the pastoral 

prayer, the offering, the 

hymn, the sermon and the 

DOMES eS cdece. ee Lm 
*8. Is the postlude in keeping 

with the quiet dignity of 

the benediction? _....__-. —- —— 


Organization and Conduct 
of Service 


1. Is the entire service planned 
to the smallest detail be- 
fore the service begins?__ _._ —- 


2. Do all participants main- 

tain a worshipful atti- 

| Se ee ee ee a= 
3. Is the entire service so con- 

ducted by minister, organ- 

ist, choir, ushers and con- 

gregation so that it is ap- 

parent that it is for the 

Oren ta 408) 4 oes 
Participation of the People 
1. Do a large percentage of 

those present (over 75%) 

actively participate in the 

DOPWINOE Fc cictetiocanickecers nun oe 
2. Do the worshipers know the 

meaning of the materials 

whieh you use? ..i5.2.- -. _ 
3. Do you have a plan for 

teaching worship materials 

outside of worship serv- 

2} ES eS ee oo 
4. Are people given opportuni- 

ties to make decisions for 

Christ and his way of liv- 

fee RS P31 ee = 
5. Are people given opportuni- 
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A Plan for Daily Lenten Devotion 


NE morning while reading a de- 
votional booklet the thought oc- 
curred to me that it would be 

helpful to have such a book in each of 
our two hundred and fifty church homes 
during Lent. It offered a method of 
presenting the gospel to many who are 
irregular in their church attendance. 
After meditating upon the matter with 
a number of individual cases in mind, it 
appeared that their need could be better 
supplied from the pastor’s own pen. 
Accordingly, the preparation of a little 
book of forty pages, one page for each 
day of Lent, was begun, The question 
arose: “How many of these two hun- 
dred and fifty books will find their way 
into a waste-basket without being 
read?” Perhaps those who most needed 
the messages would mislay or neglect 
the book. How could one make sure 
that the meditations would be read? 
What method could be employed which 
would actually place the work in the 
hands of the reader day by day? Most 
people watch for the arrival of the mail- 
man and when he comes they lay aside 
their work to peruse the letters he 
brings. This thought suggested the 
idea of publishing and mailing a sheet 
called “Daily Lenten Devotions” which 
would insure that each message was 
received by the person for whom it was 
intended and he would probably read it 
before laying it down, But the expense 
of mailing was prohibitive. Postal au- 
thorities said the cost would be $2.50 
a day or $100.00 for the entire period. 

The plan seemed too good to aban- 


*Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. 


By Harold I. Zook* 


don and we continued to study it. Then 
came the thought of having the children 
of the church carry the messages daily, 
A study of the distribution of our 
homes revealed that there were 47 chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 13 who 
could carry the publication to almost 
every house and that no child would 
have to walk more than two blocks or 
carry more than six copies of the pub- 
lication each day. A few homes could 
not be reached in this manner but the 
meditations could be sent to them in 
book form. When the matter was dis- 
cussed with the children they were so 
enthusiastic that the plan was adopted 
at once. 

The day before the distribution of 
these leaflets was begun, each child re- 
ceived the proper number of copies to 
last throughout the Lenten period. 
Thus the minister was left free to con- 
centrate his energies in other important 
channels and all the while he was being 
supported by a Lenten devotion in every 
home, The pastor prepared most of the 
messages but a few were written on 
assigned subjects by some ministerial 
friends who were interested in the 
project. 

A typical example of the devotional 
material, one from the pastor’s pen, fol- 
lows: 

DAILY LENTEN DEVOTIONS 


Published by the Pastor of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, March 18, 1937 

And praying—Luke 3:21. (Read 
Luke 22:39-46.) 

When we studied arithmetic we 
learned about common denominators. 








ties to make decisions 

concerning some specific 

act or area of Christian 

OT a id ee oe 
6. Do others than the minister 

participate in the plan- 

ning of worship services? -_. ~-- 


Results Achieved 


1. Are any attempts made to 

check up on the results 

gf Saeetan CLR eS ean me 
2. Is there a greater spirit of 

nn ot ed le, an sig 
3. Is there an increasing ap- 

preciation of the better 

type of worship service?_ __ —- 
4. Do a larger percentage of 

those attending the serv- 

ices participate? __...... -- = 
5. Are more people appreciat- 

ing the better type of 

MUMNES eee cee on 
6. Have the services resulted 

in better character and 


living in the participants? .. -- 
7. Has the building been made 
more worshipful? ~----. -- ze 
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50 cents. 

Powell—Guiding the Experience of 
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We wonder if it is not possible to dis- 
cover a common denominator in re- 
ligious experience. Let us consider 
three great events in the life of our 
Lord: 

I. THE WONDERFUL THING THAT 
HAPPENED TO JESUS AT THE JOR- 
DAN RIVER. “The heaven was opened, 
and the Holy Spirit descended in a 
bodily form, as a dove, upon Him, and a 
voice came out of heaven, Thou art my 
beloved Son; in Thee I am well pleased.” 
Undoubtedly this marvelous experience 
helped to sustain Him in time of 
temptation, It was the great beginning 
of His ministry. Luke tells us that 
Jesus was praying when this hap- 
pened. 

II. HIS EXPERIENCE ON THE 
MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION, 
“His garments became glistening, ex- 
ceeding white,” .. . “And behold, there 
walked with Him two men, who were 
Moses and Elijah, who appeared in 
glory, and spake of His decease which 
He was about to accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem.” , .. again a cloud and from it a 
voice: “This is my Son, my chosen Son.” 
Transfigured; conversation with the de- 
ceased; acclaimed the Son of God; what 
an experience! How can we account 
for it? Luke tells us that Jesus “went 
up into the mountain to pray. And as 
He was praying the fashion of His 
countenance was altered.” It was 
while He was praying that the glory 
which He had before the world began 
shone through His earthly veil. 

Ill. HIS EXPERIENCE IN GETH- 
SEMANE, While in the garden, Jesus’ 
mind was occupied with thoughts about 
the horrible cup that had been prepared 
for Him to drink. He was in an agony 
of mind and soul. At this crucial mo- 
ment we are told: “And there appeared 
unto Him an angel from heaven, 
strengthening Him.” How marvelous! 
As we study this event we discover that 
all of the synoptic writers agree that 
Jesus went to the garden to pray. 


Prayer 
O Lord, we realize that we cannot ex- 
pect to have spiritual power in our lives 
or be the recipients of great spiritual 
experiences without prayer. In the 
words of the disciples we say: “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” 


Thought for the Day 


Prayer is the common denominator 
of spiritual experience. 





We Are Always at Your Service 
Why Not Always Be at Our Services? 
We Have Services Every Sunday 


Church school—9:45 a.m. 
Worship—11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
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accordance with A.G.O. specifications . . 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 


isten to ik lorious one 





The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! Possessing the glorious tone 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 


. moderate in cost... here truly is 


Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 








What was the result? How did the 
experiment work? It was a great suc- 
cess! During the entire period the pas- 
tor visited continually and never went 
into a home without asking, “Are you 
receiving your Lenten Meditation?” and 
never discovered a home that had been 
missed even once. The messages paved 
the way for many serious and heart- 
searching conversations which made 
pastoral work both easy and profitable. 
Many beautiful testimonies were re- 
ceived as a result of this project which 
showed that the meditations were both 
read and appreciated. 











Making Christianity Effective 
By E. G. Homrighausen 


in the April issue of 


Church Management 











REV..F. H. DIVINE 


The Big Brother to Churches & Pastors 


Stewardship Evangelism for 
Churches, Building Funda, 
Debts, Budge 


@ 20 Years Experience 


@ 445 Campaigns Conducted 
© $30,000,000 Raised 


Stewardship Spiritualized Goals Reached 
Reason Convinced Churches Revived and Happy 
Vision Enlarged Return Visits Many 
Responses Voluntary 





Not a Problem of Resources, but 
Relationships; Not Money, but 
Christian Integrity. 


Definite Fee Proportionate to Task 
No Percentage Address 


320 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yr BELLS a 
Write for literature. Address Dept. 33 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 





If you are one who’prefers to stay 
at a first-class hotel where there is no 
drinking, you will welcome this list of 
hotels where there are no bars and no 
liquor is served. 


NEW YORK 

BERKLEY—170 West 74th Street (at Amster- 
dam Avenue). Telephone Endicott 2-9800. 300 
a. Two-room suites, $4 up. J. D. Fuller, 

gr. 

THE CARDINAL—248 West End Avenue (at 
7ist Street and West End Avenue). Telephone 
Trafalgar 7-3000. 200 rooms—$3.00 up. Kitch- 
ens, complete housekeeping facilities. D. D. 
Phelan, Mgr. 

MARCY—720 West End Avenue (at 95th 
Street and West End area. Telephone River- 
side 93300. 400 0 up. A quiet resi- 
dential hotel. Wm. W. Malleson: Jr., Mgr. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


COLTON MANOR — Pennsylvania, just off 
boardwalk. 250 rooms and sea water baths. De- 
licious food. American plan. Reasonable rates. 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 









aterial for CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


FREE onaioune (new) omeenning, two Dra- 
matic Pagent Service rams, description 
of Pageants, Dramas and Song Stories. 
NEW—EASTER HELPER No. 25—Only 25c. 
120 recitations for all departments; drill, panto- 
mime, songs, etc. Not sent for examination. 
NEW—" THERE IS NO DEATH’'—Dramatic 
esentation- Worship — paw oeseetseoaes 25c 
for examination cop 


NEW—FOUR EASTER DRAMAS in one book. Rever- 
ent, interesting, impressive. ..........0eeeeeeeeeeee 25¢ 
Send for examination copy 

SPECIAL PACKET—Send 30c for one each of above, 
value 75c, but only one packet to each School or Church. 


RODEHEAVER sa 





Suite 1366, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Suite 766, 124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Investigate the possibilities 
of a Bulletin for your church 


Now’s the time to investigate 
the advantages of an Ashta- 
bula Metal (All-Aluminum) 


satisfied along with the thou- 
sands of other users. 

for our FREE Catalog with 
descriptions, prices and in- 
formation concerning the 
large variety of bulletins. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 133C Ashtabula, Ohio 


20 H CENTURY QUARTERLY 











Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 2024 CENTURY QUARTERLY Septcc.r Chicaco,m. 


Bulletin. You, too, will be. 
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Kye Gate Suggestions 


modes of human expression, An 

old Chinese proverb states that 
“one picture is worth a thousand 
words.” Today editors know that a 
simple drawing will say more than a 
column of type. 

As pictures are known by all who 
read newspapers or magazines to break 
up the monotony of the printed page, so 
too they break up the monotony of the 
speaking voice. -The tremendous power 
of the picture as an adjunct aid in as- 
sisting the spoken word is no less great 
than its power to aid the printed 
speech. This power of picture lies in 
the fact that vision is a primary sense 
and commonly believed to be more 
acute than the other primary senses. 
This makes it most valuable as a means 
of instruction. 

“There is ever an increasing use of 
crayon presentation by ministers,” says 
Bart, the well-known cartoonist and 
chalk talker. As preachers come to 
realize the potentialities of the chalk 
drawing for instruction, they will take 
it up to illustrate their full-length ser- 
mon as well as their children’s sermon. 
We never grow too old to enjoy pictures 
as the current popularity of the movies 
testifies. In this age of cinema, ani- 
mated cartoons, picture magazines, and 
the birth of television, we of the pulpit 
cannot afford to neglect the use of pic- 
tures to bring the glorious gospel 
truths to our congregations. Chalk talk 
employs two media of expression—the 
word and the picture. With the chalk 
supplementing the talk, the message 
will have twice the appeal and power 
of the spoken word alone. 

The present-day minister, knowing 
the vast number of outside attractions, 
realizes the tremendous task of arous- 
ing people’s interest in chuich attend- 
ance. But getting people into the 
church is not enough; we must also se- 
cure and hold their attention while they 
are there, if we are to influence them. 
The chalk talk sermon can be of great 
value in accomplishing both of these 
tasks. Its unique appeal will draw peo- 
ple to your church service; its vivid 
portrayal of truth will insure their in- 
terest while present. 

If a minister doesn’t feel competent 
to do,the drawing himself, he could 
have a talented young person from his 
congregation make the drawings while 
he presented the sermon, This would 
interest not only the congregation but 
also the family and friends of the one 


keep was one of the earliest 











*Belmont, Vermont. 


By Eugene H. Bronson* 


doing the drawing. However, most min- 
isters could make such simple drawings 
as are needed in chalk talk presenta- 
tion. 

The Practice and Use of the Chalk Talk 


Lack of ability and talent is more 
than offset by careful and diligent pre- 
paration, because chalk talk is not a 
gift but an accomplishment, Anyone 
who is desirous and willing to work 
may attain a fair ability in this field 
as in any other. Practice makes per- 
fect in drawing as well as in preach- 
ing. 

Practice your drawing, first with pen- 
cil on paper until it is well learned, then 
practice with the media of expression 
which you wish to use—either lecturer’s 
crayon on regular newspaper stock, or 
chalk on a blackboard. For color work, 
the former is better. 


If you plan to use the blackboard, 
you should practice on the board, ac- 
companied by your spoken word. If 
you plan to use the crayon on paper, 
practice on old newspaper or wrapping 
paper the actual size and position of 
drawings. If you desire, you may plot 
your drawings before hand as many do. 
In using crayon on paper, plot your 
drawings in pencil. In using the black- 
board, plot drawings darkly with yel- 
low chalk and then erase lightly. These 
guides will not be seen from the con- 
gregation but will give you proportion 
and position. This is a similar method 
to that employed by the pen-and-ink 
artist who draws first in pencil and 
then inks over it. The artist who 
paints with oils first sketches in char- 
coal. It makes it none the less your 
drawing if you do the plotting but does 
save the congregation from watching 
the slow and painful part of plotting 
your pictures. One need not feel de- 
ceptive in this practice as we often use 
faint blue lines to aid us in writing 
evenly and horizontally. 

The simplicity of the picture, the 
uniqueness of the idea, and the quick- 
ness of drawing are the insurance of 
successful chalk talking. Be not dis- 
couraged if your drawings seem crude 
to you. Remember that, “Distance 
blends enchantment” in chalk drawings 
as in oil paintings. Remember too, 
that the drawing suppliments the talk 
and is not presented as a masterpiece 
to be studied. 

If you want to add interest to your 
sermons, why not illustrate them by 
chalk? If you would add power to 
your pulpit work, why not preach eye- 
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gate sermons? God’s inspiration plus 
your preparation will make this pos- 
sible. 

As an example I submit an article 
of a sermon, with proper illustrations 
on “Distributing Electric Current.” 


Theme: Distributing Electric Current. 


Text: “Apart from me ye can do noth- 
ing.” (John 15:5) 


Purpose: To reveal the purpose and 
power of the church. 


Introduction: Electricity Supply. 


1. In large cities such as London, New 
York, Chicago, Berlin, and Paris, 
the source of electricity supply is 
not within the city limits. From 
large generating supply stations 
outside area, high voltage is trans- 
mitted by underground cables to sub- 
stations within the city limits at 
which it is transformed down for 
distribution for private and public 
electric lighting, heating, and trac- 
tion. (Draw diagram omitting 
lamp, heater, and motor.) 


2. Its analogy—Christ is the supply 
station, generating the Christian 
impulse. (Label power supply — 
“CHRIST.”) The church is the sub- 
station, distributing the Christian 
impulse received from Christ. (Label 
the sub-station—“CHURCH.”) 


I. Light Distributed by the Church. 
(Draw lamp.) 
A. The KINDS of Light—two-fold. 
1. The light of Christian truth 
through exhortation. 
2. The light of Christian testimony 
through example. 
B. The MEANS of Lighting—The 


witnessing ministry. 

1. The sermon as a light. 

2. Christian literature as a light. 
3. The Sunday school as a light. 
4. Personal witnessing as a light. 


C. The SOURCE of Electric Current 
—Christ. 
1. The church is only the sub- 
station. 
2. Christ is the power supply. 


II. Warmth Distributed by the Church. 
(Draw heater.) 


A. The KINDS of Warmth—two-fold. 
1. The warmth of Christian fel- 
lowship. 
2. The warmth of enthusiasm. 


B. The MEANS of Warming—the fel- 

lowship ministry. 

1. Church organizations as heat- 
ers. 

2. Church social activities as heat- 
ers. 

8. Church services as heaters. 

4. Individual conduct as heater. 


C. The SOURCE of Electric Current 
—Christ. 
1. The church is only the sub- 
station. 
2. Christ is the power supply. 
III. Power Distributed by the Church. 
(Draw motor.) 


A. The KINDS of Power—two-fold 
1. The power of social betterment. 
2. The power of spiritual uplift. 


B. The MEANS of Power—the wit- 

nessing ministry. 

1. The Christian hospital as a 
motor. 

2. The social center as a motor. 

3. Evangelistic services as a mo- 
tor. 

4, Personal soul-winning as a mo- 
tor. 


C. The SOURCE of Electric Current 
—Christ. 
1. The church is only the sub- 
station. 
2. Christ is the power supply. 
Conclusion: You are part of the sub- 
station. Are you letting Christ work 
in and through you? Text. 





DISCONTINUE AFFILIATION WITH 
FEDERAL COUNCIL CHAPLAINS 
COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Lutheran Council has voted its ap- 
proval to a plan whereby Lutheran 
bodies will discontinue their affiliation 
with the General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains of the Federal 
Council of Churches. In the future 
Lutheran chaplains will cooperate with 
the National Lutheran Council, which 
will deal directly with the chief of 
chaplains of the army and navy. At 
the same time it was decided to make 
a special effort to serve boys enrolled. 
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answer all *} 
“Wraps” 
Problems 
the 
Peterson 
Way 


(A bo ve) 
PETERSON 
“3-in-1” Wide 
steel hat and 
hook shelf, bridges 2 modern 
steel costumers—accommodates 44, wv 
assembled in a few minutes, stores 
in less than 1 sq. ft. 

(Right) PETERSON “5-50” Portable steel 
wardrobe on large rubber tired casters. Double 
rows of hangers and wide shelf accommodates 
50 people. 5 ft. long. Knocks down for storage. 
Beautiful frame ends. 

Write for Catalog showing most 
complete line of modern steel ward- 
robe and check room equipment. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People” 
1805 N. Wolcott Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 











MITCHELL 
FOLD-0-LEG 
TABLES 














% 
Save Time Ad 
Save Space ) 


Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables 
save sPace in giving 25% 
more seating capacity, save 
time in setting up or taking 
down. They are in one unit 
and fold entirely flat, saving 
storage space, and can be 
handled by one man. Cost 
much less than stationary 
tables and are made to last 
for many years. 

A complete range of sizes 
with Fir plywood, Masonite 
Presdwood or Linoleum tops 
can be adapted to every 
Church and Sunday Schoo 
table requirement. 


Write for literature and name of 
the nearest dealer 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
Dept. C. M. 3 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Excerpts from Two Sermons 


The points of view of these two sermons are so different that we 

have felt that they should be presented under the one head. They 

represent the thought of Christian ministers who have reached 
opposite conclusions in the matter. 


Christianity’s Debt to 


Judaism 


ET us now consider the specific 

ways in which Christianity is in 

debt to Judaism. Following the 
example of Paul, we are debtors to the 
Jews. The first contribution I list is 
that the Jewish people developed the 
concept of ethical monotheism. We used 
in opening our service of worship this 
morning the sentence with which the 
Jewish creed began, “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God” (Deuter- 
onomy 6:4). 
Many Gods Worshiped in Old Palestine 

There was plenty of religion in Pal- 
estine when the Hebrews entered that 
land about the year 1200 B. C. Almost 
every grove had an altar and every hill 
a place of sacrifice. They worshiped 
many gods, but the records of what 
that worship meant form a picture of 
foul and bestial emphasis upon the 
lowest passions of the animal in man- 
kind. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews has traced the 
history of what happened in his book, 
“The Growth of the Idea of God.” 
slowly the Hebrews expanded their con- 
cept of God until he stood forth in dig- 
nity and majesty, the great God of 
all the earth. This is not the place to 
retrace those steps in detail. Those who 
wish may read for themselves the story 
in dozens of books that deal with this 
theme. 

The importance for us lies in the 
fact that the Jewish people were the 
first to declare the oneness of God and 
his moral requirements of those who 
would worship him. So great is that 
contribution that any candid student 
must marvel at the spiritual percep- 
tion through which was made known 
this new concept of divinity. 





*Minister, Peachtree Christian Chureh, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Complete copy of this sermon 
may be secured without cost by addressing Dr. 
Burns. 


By Robert W. Burns* 


From the crudities and superstitions 
with which men began to think about 
God it is a long step to the spiritual 
exaltation of the loftiest of the Psalms. 
Their slowly widening concept of God 
and their ever deepening conviction of 
moral obligation produced some of the 
noblest literature which is the com- 
mon inheritance of humanity. 


When the Lord Jesus came he was 
able to assume that those who listened 
to him understood already much about 
God. He said, “Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.” (John 14-1.) Never 
once did he find it necessary to argue 
with them concerning the fact of God. 
Always that could be taken for granted. 
The ethical monotheism of Judaism 
was taken over bodily into the Chris- 
tian church. 


Son of David, Purebred Jew 


The second debt is that the Jewish 
faith nurtured the spiritual life of 
Jesus Christ. Some might be inclined 
to emphasize that he was physically 
a Son of David, a pure-bred Jew. I 
do not mean to neglect the validity of 
that gift of the Jewish folk but above 
it in importance I acknowledge our 
Christian debt for the faith which 
nurtured the growing life of Jesus 
Christ. 


He learned as a little child from the 
lips of his Jewish mother the stories 
of the Jewish people so that later on 
every historical allusion which he made 
was to Jewish history. From Joseph, 
Christ would have learned to recite the 
law. His regular lessons in the syna- 
gogue would have included the memori- 
zation of much of the prophets and the 
Psalms. Often he went to the Jewish 
Temple at Jerusalem and upon at least 
one occasion he both asked and an- 
swered questions of the learned Jews 
who gathered in that temple. 


The spiritual pilgrimage of Jesus 
Christ was through Judaism. He was 
trained in the literature of the Old 


Testament and his own thoughts natur- 
ally fell into the forms which the Jew- 
ish people had developed. Much of what 
he said was a reaffirmation of ideas 
which had found classic expression in 
the finest writings of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Some indication of the extent to 
which the Jewish influence affects 
Christ teachings is conveyed through 
this fact. In my own study of the 
New Testament I find 451 places where 
the Old Testament is quoted or referred 
to. 


Provided Ground for Gospel Seed 


In the third place we are indebted to 
Judaism for providing the ground in 
which the seed of the gospel might be 
sowed. Christ found a group who 
could receive his message. 


Much has been made of the sim- 
plicity of the gospel as though any- 
one without previous training could 
receive it a once. The experience of 
the missionaries ought to set all such 
at rest. William Carey spent long 
years in India before a single convert 
was made and similar experiences have 
been repeated in every country where 
the Christian faith was newly planned. 

But with Christ the situation was 
different. The Jewish people were 
ready spiritually for his coming. In 
fact, their longings helped to call him 
forth. They were a people prepared 
by centuries of expectation for his com- 
ing. Therefore, he was able to do in 
three years of ministry what would 
have taken many times as long with 
any other group then in the world. 


What Christians Owe to Jews 


In the fourth place, the Jews who 
loved Christ formed the membership 
and leaders in the early church. The 
twelve apostles were Jews. Only the 
books of Luke and Acts were written 
by non-Jewish hand in the New Testa- 
ment. For over twenty years nearly 
all members of the church had been 
Jews. The Council at Jerusalem to 
decide the admission terms of Gentiles 
into the church was recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of Acts and while its 
date is difficult to determine exactly, 
most scholars place it later than the 
year 50 A. D. Paul spread the belief 
in Christ around the Roman world 
through the Jewish synagogues where 
for many years he was received as a 
visiting teacher. 


These then serve as brief statements 
of something of what we Christians 
owe to our Jewish brothers. Ethical 
monotheism, the physical and spiritual 
nurture of Christ, the ground for the 
seed of the gospel, and the membership 
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of the church itself. 

Of course, the contribution did not 
stop with the first century. Every 
branch of the Christian faith uses the 
Old Testament as part of its teaching 
material for children and adults. Much 
valuable new study of the Bible has 
come from the consecrated hands of 
Jewish rabbis. 

It is good for all of us, that faithful 
members of the synagogue retain their 
loyalties. To have a group such as 
that which worships across the street 
from us maintained in Atlanta is an 
influence for good in every part of our 
city’s life. 

In a day when terror has been spread 
around the whole world among the 
children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
I pay this tribute to how much we owe 
to them in the hope that it may add 
to the peace of our Jewish brethren. 
“I pray for thy peace, O Jerusalem. 
May peace be within thy walls and 
prosperity within thy palaces. For 
my brethren and companions’ sake I 
say, Peace be unto thee.” 
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A New Series of Texts for Eight 
and Nine-Year-Olds 


_ Children in the Third-Y ear Primary 
and First-Year Junior Classes 
o 


Three Texts Now Ready 
WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY 
WHEN JESUS GREW UP 


HOW THE STORY OF 
JESUS TRAVELED 


Pupils’ Books, 20 cents each 
Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


Send for Sample Copies 








14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Enthusiastically Welcomed 


BIBLE BOOKS FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


¢ 
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Supervised Class Study and a Variety of Interesting Notebook Work and 
Simple Related Activities Are Special Features 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Lessons in 
WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY 


A Trip to Palestine: The Land Where 
Jesus Lived 

Jesus’ Home: What Was It Like? 

Out-of-Doors in Nazareth: What Did Jesus 
See That Was Interesting? 

A Story Jesus Heard: David the Shepherd 
Boy Anointed King 

Another Story Jesus Heard: David Spares 
Saul’s Life 

Jesus’ School: What Did He Learn? 

In the Market Place: What Did Jesus 
Play? What Did He See? 

The Feast of Booths: The Jewish Thanks- 
giving 

The Feast of Lights: What Did It Celebrate? 

When Jesus Was Twelve 

His Father’s Business: 
About It? 

What Have We Learned? 


How Did He Go 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

















The Totalitarian 


HE Jew has rarely, if ever, been 

persecuted for his religion, but has 

not all his persecution been caused 
by his totalitarian idea which he has 
developed and kept alive? 

How many of us have stopped to 
think that the Jew is the original—and 
so for, unalterable, totalitarian? Let 
me illustrate: 

In my boyhood district, many years 
ago, a Jew established business and 
reared his children in the solidly Gen- 
tile community. Over his violent pro- 
tests, his daughter married a Gentile. 
It has been reported that he bought a 
coffin and buried the daughter in effigy. 
At any rate, a separation was finally 
effected, and the last I heard of the 
daughter was her statement that she 
would never be happy. 


Let me illustrate again. Recently I 
heard a brilliant Jew—a convert to the 
Christian religion—declare in a ser- 
mon: 

“You wonder why more of us Jews 
don’t become Christians. I can tell 
you in few words. When we become 
Christians, then we are outcasts in 
Jewish eyes, and our people don’t do 
things by halves. We are without bed 
and board and business. Until you are 
ready to give us a place to eat, and a 
bed to sleep in and a work to do you 
‘an’t expect many of us to become 
Christians. It’s just too much to face.” 





“Minister, Edenside Christian Church, Louis- 
lle, Kentucky. . 


Jew 
By George Swann* 


Now what is this but a basic form 
of totalitarianism; one that strikes at 
the very roots of human unity? I re- 
peat that the Jew is the original 
totalitarian. What Hitler and Musso- 
lini are doing with their Aryan idea is 
mere baby stuff compared with Jewish 
totalitarianism that the Jews have 
practiced for ages right in the. midst 
of almost every civilized nation. 


It seems strange that Hitler and 
Mussolini—in attempting a toalitarian 
state, refuse to see that they are doing 
the very thing that has kept the Jew 
in endless and dreadful trouble. 

But let me quote again from the 
rabbi’s son. He says, “If a Jew com- 
mits the most heinous of all offenses 
and marries a Gentile, he feels the full 
force of the prejudice which Jews have 
built up around themselves.” 

Now this is fresh; it’s not just some- 
thing that happened in my boyhood 
community. Only a year ago we en- 
tertained in our home a young Chris- 
tian Jew. He said that his parents 
beat him and drove him from home 
when he became Christian, and that he 
had never been back. 

I think that even thousands of cases 
like these might be found, but I quote 
them to show the Jewish totalitarian- 


ism. The Jew seldom persecutes Gen- 
tiles, but he is severe with his own 
race, 


I firmly believe that the only solu- 
(Turn to page 325) 
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Fewer Church Sleepers 


HE pastor of the church which I 

attend has a very effective method 

of contacting newcomers at our 
church. Two regular members (hus- 
band and wife) are stationed at each 
entrance, and strangers are greeted as 
they enter the church auditorium. One 
Sunday morning a dear old lady ap- 
peared with an unusually large hand- 
bag. As she approached one of the 
official greeters he noticed the large 
handbag and as he greeted her said 
with a twinkle in his eye, “Mrs, Morri- 
son, will you have a room with bath or 
without ?” 

None of our churches have yet come 
to the custom of furnishing rooms with 
bath, but as I look about in some of our 
church audiences I sometimes wonder 
if we shouldn’t furnish twin beds in- 
stead of pews. As we fight back those 
neck-breaking nods, we are inclined to 
blame the preacher for our lack of in- 
terest, which certainly isn’t fair, for 
every physician and health authority 
will agree that the atmospheric condi- 
tions in most of our church auditoriums 
are more conducive to sleep than to 
mental alertness. 

This atmosphere is mostly the warmed 
over air of the previous audience that 
occupied the building. Throughout the 
week the building has stood at a low 
temperature, then the heating plant has 
been crowded Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning to bring the temperature 
up to 65 or 70 degrees. 

In most churches no ventilating sys- 


By E. J. Dail 


tem is available, therefore, very little 
fresh air can get into the building, and 
the old stale air is reheated for the next 
service. If no means of humidity is 
provided the air becomes as dry as des- 
ert air, and is permeated with the ac- 
cumulation of dust and bacteria that 
may have been in the building for 
weeks, so we should not blame the 
preacher if members of the audience 
are exerting their greatest effort to 
appear awake, rather than concentrat- 
ing their mental efforts on getting the 
sermon. The fact that theaters and 
public auditoriums of all kinds are be- 
ing universally equipped with winter 
and summer air conditioning is evidence 
that proper comfort and atmospheric 
conditions are essential in securing at- 
tendance at any public gathering today. 

Steam heating has been the most 
universal method of church heating dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. As the 
air becomes heated over the radiators it 
rises to the highest point of the audi- 
torium and the temperature at the 
ceiling is 95 degrees and at the floor 
60 degrees, and no means of mixing this 
air. This means a tremendous waste 
and excessive fuel cost, besides the 
audience cannot be comfortable with a 
floor temperature of 60 degrees. 

Then there is always the danger of 
frozen boilers and radiators when the 
sub-zero weather comes. Steam heat- 
ing is slow as there is no means of 
circulation. 

The modern forced air or commonly 


known winter air conditioning system 
is probably the greatest single develop- 
ment of the past 50 years as far as 


church health and comfort is concerned. 
This method of heating equalizes the 
ceiling and floor temperatures, because 
the air is kept in motion at all times, 
thus preventing stratification. This 
means a reduction in fuel costs of 15 
to 20 per cent and a shorter period re- 
quired to bring temperatures up to the 
comfort zone. When the system is 
properly designed the air can be filtered 
and washed to remove dust and bac- 
teria, and to secure proper humidity 
for comfort and health, In fact it be- 
comes revitalized air that is mixed with 
a proper amount of fresh outside air 
providing a condition conducive to alert- 
ness and comfort. There is no danger 
of frozen boilers or radiators. There is 
a quick response in the mild weather of 
spring and fall, which cuts down the 
fuel bills, and does not overheat the 
building. With the invention of mod- 
ern electric controls and dampers, tem- 
peratures can be controlled in various 
sections of the building as desired, so 
that a pastor’s study, a ladies’ parlor 
or the basement can be heated to the 
desired temperature without heating 
other parts of the building. 


Formerly, as we think of a church 
hot air heating plant we think of a 
huge furnace set in the center of the 
basement with cumbersome pipes that 
ran in every direction, so that at least 
half of the basement space had to be 
used for this purpose. The modern 
forced air system can be placed in the 
farthermost room, requires little space 
and is clean and attractive in appear- 

















Hot air weather conditioned heat 


uses little space in the basement 
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ance. Its first cost is in many instances 
less than a steam plant and the fuel 
cost will be less. This winter air con- 
ditioning system can be used as a cir- 
culating system in summer, and greatly 
relieves the hot stuffy conditions so un- 
comfortable to church audiences during 
the summer months. 

Church boards contemplating the 
building of a church will find it just as 
important in selecting their heating 
equipment to contact a concern who has 
had wide experience in church heating, 
as it is to select an architect who has 
wide experience in church building. The 
engineering of a church heating system 
requires long experience and thorough 
knowledge of the field of air movement. 
The heating engineer should cooperate 
and work with the architect, so that the 
heating installation can be installed to 
the best advantage of both. A system 
developed in this manner will prove a 
lasting satisfaction to the church audi- 
ence and because of the comfortable, 
healthful conditions assist in increased 
church attendance. 





The Totalitarian Jew 

(From page 323) 
tion of the Jewish question is for the 
Jews to intermarry among Gentiles, 
just as other nationalities have done. 
Some Gentiles object to this, but I am 
one Gentile who thinks that Jews and 
Jewesses make good husbands and 
wives, and their virtues would be valu- 
able. 

You couldn’t persecute an Irishman 
because he may be half English. You 
could not persecute a German because 
he may be half French. But the Jew 
has been so completely marriage-clan- 
nish that he is persecuted as a nation 
rather than as an individual. We hang 
an offending Irishman as an individual, 
but we want to hang the Jewish nation 
for an offending Jew, and this grows 
out of Jewish totalitarianism. Thus 
they are but taking their own bitter 
medicine. 

With all my soul I exhort that we 
let cupid do what statesmen have failed 
to do in settling the Jewish question. 

I am not forgetting the religious 
viewpoint that causes the Jew to keep 
separate but I am trying to show him, 
even from his own Old Testament, that 
he has all along made a basic mistake 
as to the seed of Abraham. 

To those Jews who are such stick- 
lers for the blood-lineage idea, let me 
remind them that Abraham—their 
greatest hero—found a man by the 
name of Melchizedek down in the 
wilds of Palestine. Melchizedek had 
somehow found the same faith as had 
Abraham, and was acting as a preacher 
to teach it. Abraham was so im- 
pressed that he gave Melchizedek a 
tenth to carry on the good work. In 
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the New Testament this Melchizedek 
is held up as an eternal priest of the 
Most High God. 

Let me also remind the Jew that his 
hero David was of Gentile lineage, 
since he was of the line of Ruth the 
Moabitess. 

Let me also remind him that David 
and other great Jews came through 
the line of Rahab the erstwhile harlot 
and Gentile of Jericho. Thus God 


seems even to slap at the blood-line- 
age idea when it is not based upon 
the deeper foundation. 

With all my deep respect for the Jew 
I think he is sinning when he seeks 
to foster upon the world an absolute 
blood-lineage separation. It dishonors 
the God of unity, and so long as the 
Jew persists in making a totalitarian 
state within the confines of every na- 
tion, just so long will he suffer at the 
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hands of those nations. The Abrahamic 
idea is too high and too glorious to be 
thus trailed in the dust. 

The Jew needs to face stern facts— 
as do the Gentiles who deal with him. 
We are brothers by creation. We 
should not persecute but love. Why 
should the Jew want to keep entirely 
separate? Even Moses, the great Jew- 
ish lawgiver, married an Arabian wife. 
Thus have the greatest Jewish leaders 
been mixed up with Gentiles. Has God 
brought this about as a rebuke to Jews 
who lower his Abrahamic plan by blood 
lines? 

No wonder that John the Baptist 
said to the Jewish religious leaders of 
his day, “Bring forth fruits worthy 
of repentence, and don’t even think to 
say that you have Abraham for your 
father, for I say that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.” 

As to the Jew returning to Palestine, 
that is physically impossible. There 
are only about 6000 square miles. With 
640 acres to the square mile, we have 
about 3,840,000 acres. The 15,000,000 
Jews of the world would give about 
four to the acre. Even if only a few 
wished to go there for sentiment sake, 
they know it is already over-crowded 
and that they are not wanted. 

What if I sold my old farm, and then 
wanted it back. What moral right 
would I have to get courts or states or 
nations to help me get it back whether 
or not? What right has the Jew to 
bring pressure upon England and 
America to get him back to his ances- 
tral home? 

If the Jew says he did not sell it 
but was driven from it, he must know 
that the same argument would dis- 
posses almost every nation on earth— 
including the Americas and England 
which he courts to help him return to 
Palestine. Why not consider? 

There have been times when the 


Jews have been scattered by persecu- 
tion, but in modern times it doesn’t 
make sense to think of the Jews as be- 
ing involuntarily s¢attered among the 
nations. They have gone among those 
nations because they wanted to go and 
because it was profitable. Many of us 
feel that if a people settle permanently 
and voluntarily among another people 
then they ought to be willing to min- 
gle. Else the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man has no meaning. 

I sincerely claim to be a friend of 
the Jews, and I deplore their persecu- 
tion—including the persecution which 
they do to their own people who inter- 
marry. The matter will not be settled 
by persecution. If history is any wit- 
ness. I am speaking so plainly be- 
cause I think the Jew has carried on 
his blood-lineage fiction long enough. 
His own Old Testament makes it evi- 
dent that his age-long persecution is 
due to his own misunderstanding and 
disobedience to the high Abrahamic 
faith. 

I believe the time is ripe for bene- 
ficient changes and understandings, 
and that the younger Jews are ready 
to discuss in brotherly manner these 
great facts on which the unity of man- 
kind is built. 

I exhort preachers to take a new 
look at the Bible, learn who the real 
Jew is, and to cease encouraging the 
Jews in their fiction of the so-called 
restoration of Israel and return to 
Jerusalem. Restored to Jerusalem for 
what? To restore the old Jewish wor- 
ship? How can a Christian think this 
or aid in it? The Bible declares that 
all Israel will be saved, but it makes 
it clear who Israel is. 





The latest census bureau figures state 
there are about 388,000,000 pairs of 
shoes made each year, which sell for 
$643,000,000 at factory prices. In 1861, 
a group of six shoemakers could turn 
out fifteen pairs of shoes a day. A 
machine is used at the present time 
which will produce from 700 to 1,000 
pairs daily. 

i a 

The crime bill for this country is 
approximately fifteen billion dollars an- 
nually, or about $120 for every man, 
woman and child. Does this not mean 
that law enforcement is battling an 
enterprise of greater economic signifi- 
cance than any other in the country? 
Our homes and our lives are threatened 
by an army of lawlessness numbering 
over 4,600,000 individuals. 


* * * 


“Investigation during the past year 
in New York disclosed the fact that 
workers on relief spent $45,000,000 in a 
single twelve months on beer and dis- 
tilled liquors. This was Federal money 
intended for rent, food and clothing. 
At that rate 25 per cent of the entire 
twelve billion dollars taken from the 
people by the liquor traffic since repeal 
came out of the pockets of relief vic- 
tims. 
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Installation Service for 


Women’s Union 


I am glad, as 
pastor of our 
church, to have 
the privilege of 
, installing the 
new officers of 
our Women’s 
Union. May I “T remind all of you of the 
implication of the name of your or- 
ganization. You are a Women’s Union. 
You are one in spirit, one in purpose, 
and one in service. Every member of 
the organization ought always to re- 
member this and endeavor to keep un- 
broken this fellowship of unity. More- 
over, you ought to remember that this 
is a voluntary relationship, and as such 
an adventure in understanding and 
cooperative service. 


The officers for this year, 1938-1939, 





will please stand to receive their 
charge. 
PRESIDENT: I charge you, as 


president of the Women’s Union, to re- 
member that you are the servant of 
this body. You are only the president 
and not the boss. You are not the boss 
and you are not to be bossed. You are 
not to do all the work, but are to dele- 
gate responsibility so that every mem- 
ber of the organization will have some- 
thing to do. Members who only belong 
soon lose interest. Members who work 
never lose interest. I charge you as 
president never to harbor the feeling 
that you should assume entire respon- 
sibility or blame for the success or 
failure of the organization. These are 
to be assumed by no one person, but 
are to be shared by all. I charge you 
to do your best and let results take 
care of themselves. Take your job 
seriously but not too seriously. Never 
worry, never fret, and never spend 
sleepless nights over what has or has 
not been done. 

VICE PRESIDENTS: I charge you, 
as vice presidents, to remember that 
your office is not an office in name only. 
Your office is a responsible one. You 
are not only to enjoy its honors but 
you are to assume its responsibilities. 
I charge you to advise and help the 
president. You should always be ready 
to support and explain her policies and 
decisions. Trouble in any organiza- 
tion is generally due to misunderstand- 
ing and not to the malicious intent of 
the trouble maker. Yours, then, is the 
ministry of explanation, interpretation, 





*Minister, First Baptist Church, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 


By Orval C. Hendrickson* 


and support. 

SECRETARY I charge you to 
keep full, accurate, and readable rec- 
ords of the activities, services, and 
meetings of the Union, remembering 
that such records are necessary for the 
present, and that what today is con- 
sidered as “Minutes of the last meet- 
ing” will be, tomorrow or the day 
after, considered as history. There- 
fore, keep good records so that future 
secretaries will “rise up and call you 
blessed” because you wrote the records 
of great events, and wrote them so they 
could be read later. 


TREASURER: I charge you to 
keep careful account of all monies re- 
ceived and expended. I charge you to 
expend money only on authorization 
of the proper officials. I charge you 
to pay by check, and to pay your bills 
promptly, especially those that are due 
the current expenses of the church, re- 
membering that the church treasurer 
always needs funds. I charge you not 
to keep money about the house, but to 
deposit it in the bank as soon as rea- 
sonably possible. I charge you when 
you write a check to remember that it 
represents money, and that the money 
represents people who worked and 
gave. Furthermore, when you write a 
check, think of the people to whom the 
money will minister, and be thankful 
in your heart that you have been hon- 
ored with the privileges and respon- 
sibility of such a high office. 


GROUP LEADERS: I charge you 
to remember that you are group lead- 
ers, not group drivers. Don’t try to 
do all the work yourself, but appor- 
tion to your members their proper 
share of responsibility and service. I 
charge you to keep in touch with every 
member of your group. If any mem- 
ber fails to attend the meetings, find 
out why. If any member becomes dis- 
gruntled find out the reason for such 
unhappy state. If attended to at once, 
the trouble can be handled. If allowed 
to grow and accumulate, it will be as 
a smouldering fire, or it might issue 
in a violent explosion. I charge you 
to imbue your members wth a sen- 
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sible enthusiasm for their work and 
to keép them on the alert for new 
members. 

MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’ 
UNION: I charge all members of this 
Women’s Union to remember that 
their officers and leaders are human 
even as they, and that they may make 
mistakes. I charge all members to play 
the game, to be frank, honest, friendly, 
and cooperative. I charge any who 
develop grievances to have the mat- 
ter out in a friendly manner with the ~ 
person or persons involved, and then 
to keep forever silent about it. I 
charge all of you to work gladly, and 
hard; to remember the niceties of hu- 
man behavior and social relationships; 
to develop a sense of humor; to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace, so that you may be in name and 
in fact a Women’s Union. 
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Lenten Verses 
By A. L. Burgreen 


FINDING CHRIST 


I found him not on mountain height, 
Beneath the sturdy pine; 

I found him when a trusting child 
Put his small hand in mine. 


I found him not in lonely vale, 
Upon a shady knoll; 

I found him when I comforted 
A broken, bleeding soul. 


I found him not beside the sea, 
Down on the sandy shore; 

I found him when a contrite heart 
Opened its fast-closed door. 


And so I find him, day by day, 
Amid the city’s strife, 

Where races of men, come and go, 
Our Savior brings new life. 


A CROSS-BEARER 


“And as they led him away, they laid hold on Simon, a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and on him they laid 
the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.”—Luke 23:26. 

Down Calvary’s road 
Crowds followed Him, 

He bore the cross, 
They mocked in sin. 





He, fainting low, 

They had to wait; 
Some other soul 

Must bear their hate. 


Then Simon came 
Down from his farm, 

And bore Christ’s cross 
On his strong arm. 


I pray for strength 
That I may bear, 
Some tired soul’s cross, 
Some burden share. 





*Minister, Knickerbocker Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


THE LITTLE LADY DRESSED IN BLACK 


She was there, 

The little lady dressed in black, 
Like others, 

She had knelt in prayer 

Beside the altar. 

When she went back, 

And sat so quiet in her pew, 

I knew, 

By two bright glistening drops 
Upon her cheeks, 

Like sunshine on the morning dew, 
That God had touched her heart, 
And she had felt it 

“Strangely warmed” within her, 
That she had found her Christ, 
Anew. 





A PRAYER 


We knelt last night, my son and I, 
Beside his bed in quiet prayer, 
And asked our Father to draw nigh, 

To give His comfort and His care. 


“God bless my Daddy,” so he prayed, 
His little form within my arm, 

So trustfully his sleepy head 
Sank on my shoulder, safe from harm. 


O God, our Father, may I lay 
My weary head upon Thy breast, 
And hear Thy answer, day by day, 
To this, a little child’s request. 





CANADIAN CHURCH ORGAN TO 
CHANGE NAME 


Toronto—The New Outlook, official 
weekly of the United Church of Can- 
ada, has announced that its merger 
with The United Church Record and 
Missionary Review, official monthly, 
will become effective on March 1. The 
new paper is to be published twice a 
month and will be called The United 
Church Observer. The merger is the 
result of an almost unanimous decision 
of the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada to amalgamate its 
two official papers. 
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HE first items sent in for this de- 
"[ partment show that it will be an 

active year for exchanges. Why not 
utilize the opportunity of friendly ex- 
change to secure a vacation for your- 
self and family which is “different.” 
Take a different section of the country; 
talk and live with people of a different 
denomination. You will like the idea 
once you have tried it. 


Items for the April issue should be 
in the office of Church Management by 
March 5. 


No charge is made for insertions 
so long as a mailing address is given 
so that no correspondence falls on the 
office of the magazine. Where a key 
address is given which requires forward- 
ing of mail a charge will be made of 
five cents per word, payable as classified 
advertising, in advance. 


Detroit, Michigan. Baptist. Five hun- 
dred members. Tenth year of pastor- 
ate. Glad to exchange pulpit and manse 
with any minister in California in July 
or August. One service on Sunday. No 
honorarium. W. F. Bostick, 17371 Red- 
ford Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


La Jara, Colorado. Presbyterian. 
Would like to supply church in northern 
Ohio, near Cleveland or Columbus, pre- 
ferred. Exchange of pulpits and 
manse. La Jara is at the foot of the 
mountain ridge which constitutes the 
continental divide. Lane C. Findley, 
P.O. Box 86, La Jara, Colorado. 


Minburn, Iowa. Methodist. Two hun- 
dred members. Would like to exchange 
for the month of August. Near sea or 


large lake. Maine or Vermont pre- 
ferred. Parsonage, Good fishing on 
Racoon River. Thirty miles from Des 
Moines. Free will offering on last Sun- 
day. Any denomination. Treverton 
Warren, Minburn, Iowa. 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. Methodist 


minister, serving a Federated and a 
Methodist Church, combined member- 
ship 650, wishes to supply any denomina- 
tion in July or August, for use of 
parsonage, in Minnesota, Northern 
Michigan or Upper Penninsula, Also 
would supply for reasonable honor- 
arium near Chautauqua, New York. J. 
P. Alford, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


Cumberland, Maryland. Central 
Methodist Church. Four hundred mem- 
bers. This city of 45,000 is in the heart 
of “The Switzerland of America,” the 
land of lakes, mountains and rivers 
with unexcelled scenery and on the best 
of highways, “The National,” 135 miles 
west of Washington, D.C. The Po- 
tomac River flows within a mile of the 
parsonage. Parsonage completely mod- 
ern brick structure, conveniently located 
to downtown. The church is in the 
heart of the city. Will exchange pulpit 


and parsonage for July or August with 
minister of any congenial denomina- 
tion. Fred B. Wyand, 229 Glenn Street, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 


Los Angeles, California. Minister of 
a Methodist church near university 
campus would like to arrange an ex- 
change with a Methodist or Congre- 
gational minister in Maine for July and 
August. References required and ex- 
changed. Gordon Chapman, 10490 Roch- 
ester Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Chris- 
tian. Will supply pulpit during July or 
August or both for use of the manse. 
As to ability can refer to our state sec- 
retary of Disciples of Christ, Dr. H. A. 
Denton, 507 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Write How- 
ard W. King, 4404 North Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. Metho- 
dist. Two services a Sunday. Pleasant 
village in foothills of Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Beautiful scenery, good water, 
paved roads. Near the Narrows, 
Cook’s Forest, Piney Dam, Cherry Run 
Campground and many coal mines. All 
modern conveniences in parsonage. 
Would exchange during July with any 
Evangelical church in vicinity of Wi- 
nona Lake, Indiana, Milton Thomas, 
Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. 





The Scientist in Action: A Scientific 
Study of His Methods by William H. 
George. Emerson Books. $3.00. 


Most ministers are interested in un- 
derstanding the position and postulates 
of modern science, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most of the scientific textbooks 
and writings of recognized scientists 
are so technical and complex that an 
intelligent comprehension of their con- 
tent is almost impossible for a mind 
untrained in the technical terminology. 
On the other hand, a great many of the 
so-called “popular” scientific volumes 
are so perfunctory and elementary that 
their value is almost negligible. 


In Professor George’s new book, how- 
ever, we discover what many ministers 
have been eagerly searching for, a cri- 
tique of the scientific method presented 
with clarity, simplicity and ease. The 
author is a physicist, but his book is 
in nowise confined to this particular 
branch of science. On the contrary, it 
is most comprehensive in scope, even 
containing several well-written chap- 
ters on psychology. 

No one can read this book without 
obtaining a broad liberal education in 
the field of science. It is an excellent 
introduction for the layman into fields 
where truth is sought through the 
media of test tubes, observation, hypo- 
thesis and experimentation. No one 
can read it through and place it aside 
without feeling that he is on better 
terms with the nature of our physical 
universe. 

T. F. H. 
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The Question for Life 


Christianity and the Creative Quests. 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Cokesbury 
Press. 232 pages. $2.00. 


This volume contains the Cole Lec- 
tures at Vanderbilt University for 1938 
with two additional chapters which the 
author has appended in order to develop 
his theme more adequately. Basically, 
it is a survey of “certain selected lit- 
eratures of quest and confession” in 
which Dr. Atkins seeks to demonstrate 
through the medium of historical writ- 
ings the great searches of mankind, be- 
ginning with the Hebrew prophets’ 
search for a knowledge of God and con- 
cluding with the modern quest of man 
in search of his soul as exemplified in 
Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means and 
H. G. Wells’ Experiment in Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Professor Atkins presents his mate- 
rial in an analysis of six principal lines 
of search. First, he develops the pro- 
phet’s search for the will of God in 
history, typified chiefly in the utter- 
ances of Amos, Isaiah and Hosea. Sec- 
ond, he traces the thinker’s quest for 
intellectual integrity, using Sacrates as 
his chief example. Third, he studies 
the moralist’s quest for a moral mas- 
tery over life, with Marcus Aurelius and 
the stoics as his basic illustrations. 
Fourth, he reviews the mystic’s quest 
for deliverance and redemption, employ- 
ing Augustine and Thomas a Kempis 
as the outstanding examples. Fifth, he 
presents the confused man’s search for 
an assuring authority, with the Renais- 
sance-Reformation period supplying the 
discussion material. Sixth, he concludes 
with the modern search for a social or- 
der in which men are seeking to re- 
establish spiritual values. 


One troublesome feature of this work, 
and it is one which the author himself 
recognizes, is his failure to present his 
material in chronological order. He 
presents the quest of Marcus Aurelius 
before he discusses the characteristic 
traits of the Opostle Paul and even con- 
siders the mystery cults of Mithras and 
Osiris before his study of the Epistles. 
Moreover, his almost constant insertion 
of references to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress serves to interrupt the his- 
torical continuity of his material. As in 
the author’s previous book, The Making 
of the Christian Mind, this new volume 
is also characterized by the absence of 
an index. Both of these books have 
valuable material within their pages 
which might be used for reference if 
they were furnished with indices. 

On the whole, however, it must be 
said that this book is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the field of religious think- 
ing. Dr. Atkins is painstaking ard 
patient in the analysis of his material, 
and his conclusions refiect his many 
years of thought and study. 

ye ye 


God in Our Lives by Rolland W. 
Schloerb. Harper & Brothers. 126 
pages. $1.50. 


The author has been the successor of 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey at the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church in Chicago for some 
years. His book is written as an an- 
swer to questions about God which 
came to him in his pastorate. In four- 
teen chapters he treats such themes 
as “Is God Real?,” “Is God Living?,” 
“Getting Help from God” and “What 
Faith in God Does.” His chapters are 
cast in essay rather than sermonic 
form, but offer many suggestions and 
quotations which ministers may well 
use in their own sermons. The closing 
pages contain a strikingly beautiful 
prayer, a hymn to God, a service in 
praise of God, the indicated sources of 
over one hundred references and ac- 
knowledgments to the publishers and 
authors of over thirty books from which 
quotations have been made. There is 
no chapter on the special contribution 
which Jesus made to our conception 
of God, but the whole treatment rests 
upon the assumption that his contribu- 
tion was valid. 

F.F. 


Individual Worth in a Social Crisis 
by J. Earl Gilbreath. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 128 pages. $1.25. 

This is a series of talks on the dan- 
gers of totalitarianism, and the rela- 
tionships between freedom and re- 
straint, individualism and collectivism. 
The author believes that modern eager- 
ness for it has set the times for the 
barter of freedom for security. The 
way out of present social and economic 
difficulties is not back but on. The 
writer doesn’t quite settle himself be- 
tween collectivism and individualism. 
He thinks that something of central 
control by the government such as the 
AAA and Wagner Act was necessary 
and recognizes at once the dangers of 
regimentation in destroying the indi- 
vidual. He fears his emphasis an in- 
dividualism might lead some to think 
he champions rugged individualism. Yet 
he predicts that the greatest discovery 
of 1939 and of the years immediately 
ahead will be that of a renewed empha- 
sis on the old individual virtues of self- 
reliance, personal integrity, individual 
temperance, faith and pride of achieve- 
ment. 


He sets a strong tone for the social 
gospel—a surprising voice out of the 
south, The pagan social framework 
of our civilization damns souls of in- 
dividuals faster than evangelical Chris- 
tianity can convert them, he avers. 


The book is really not a series of 
logical talks that develop to a definite 
conclusion. The talks are somewhat 


interrelated. The author has a virile 
style. His thoughts are fired at the 


reader. Smoothness is sacrificed for 
positiveness. The work is worth read- 
ing; surprisingly impressive in its em- 
phasis for the individual. 

O. L. I. 


Pastoral Psychology 


An Introduction to a Christian Psy- 
cho-theraphy by J. A. C. Murray, B. D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 280 pages. 
$3.00. 


Here is the strongest, most stimu- 
lating and enlightening book that we 
have yet read on this subject. It is a 
book which should be read by everyone 
who is or ought to, or wishes to be in- 
terested in this fast developing sci- 
ence. In it the minister of Jesus Christ 
is given his rightful place in all that 
which has to do with the kingdom of 
the mind. Here he is just as necessary 
as the medical man and psychologist. 
In fact each one is needed to complete 
the work of healing and restoration. 

The author of this book has given 
much study to men who are masters in 
the realm of psycho-therapy, and shows 
how inadequate the diagnosis of many 
of these men is, and even more their 
remedy if they fail to take into account 
conditions from the religious angle. In 
fact the writer goes further and con- 
tends that the properly equipped min- 
ister is better able to deal with certain 
types of disordered lives than the med- 
ical psychologist. But he must be sure 
that he is properly equipped. For, says 
the author, “the path of psycho-therapy 
is strewn with the wrecks created by 
the heedless amateur who has picked 
up the jargon and rushed in where 
angels should fear to tread, But it is 
also marked by the mutilated failures 
of those who with no equipment save 
that of material science have in their 
analysis, come on bitter spiritual need, 
the agonies of a search for an unknown 
God and the deep yearnings for a rock 
of certainty underfoot, who have pro- 
nounced these to be but illegitimate 
projections of a disordered psyche, and 
have wounded instead of healing.” 

The author writes from The Manse of 
Kerse, Grangemouth, Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. 

A.S.N. 


Psychology Serving Religion by Rich- 
ard D. Hollington. The Abingdon 
Press. 248 pages. $2.00. 


Here is an equally fine and thought- 
provoking book dealing with the more 
practical phases of the question of psy- 
chology in relationship to religion, The 
author for the last eleven years has 
been professor of church administra- 
tion and pastoral counselling in Garret 
Biblical Institute on the Northwestern 
University campus. 

For thirty years Professor Holling- 
ton was in the pastorate. During these 
years -he maintained a _ consultation 
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The Art of Counseling Rollo May 


Here is an effective and practical presentation of materials and methods of counsel- 
ing technique. Dr. May makes use of the works of outstanding psychotherapists 
and also of concrete illustrations from actual counseling interviews. “The compre- 
hensive treatment deals with underlying principles, practical steps, and such ultimate 
considerations as religion and mental health. The book should be helpful to all who 
stand in a counseling relationship.—Christian Education, $2 


Christianity and the Creative 
Quests 


“In a graceful literary style with persuasive illustrative material drawn from the 
great literature of the ages, and with incisive spiritual insight, Prof. Atkins describes 
man as a ‘seeker.’ The quests include: the prophet’s quest for the will of God in 
history; the thinker’s quest for intellectual integrity; the moralist’s quest for mas- 
tery over time and chance; the quest of the ‘divided soul’ for redemption; the quest 
for an assuring authority; the quest for a social order in which spiritual values can 
be reestablished.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Meditations on the Holy Spirit Toyohiko Kagawa 


In his first book in three years in the English language, Kagawa writes thus: “Until 
one has a clear consciousness of the Holy Spirit, one’s religious life is a faltering 
victory.” His book is a deeply devotional study of the Holy Spirit and its mani- 
festations in “Spirit-filled” lives of New Testament times and today. Reading the 
volume is a stirring adventure in spiritual understanding. $1.50 


Men of Power Fred Eastman 
The unifying purpose under which Dr. Eastman writes the “sixty-minute” biogra- 
phies which make this five-volume series is to explore the secrets of the power under- 
lying great leadership. “The author has developed a distinctive method in his treat- 
ment of biography.”—Christian Century, Three volumes now ready. 


VOLUME I: The life-stories of Thomas Jefferson, Charles Dickens, Matthew Arnold, and Louis 
Pasteur. VOLUME II: The life-stories of Francis of Assisi, Leonardo da Vinci, John Milton, 
and Oliver Cromwell. VOLUME III: The life-stories of Benjamin Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, George Fox, and Charles Darwin. Each Volume, $1.50 


Why Be Good? Fingerprints of God 


by James Reid @ Showing the ree by William M. Orr @ These fifty 


lation of religion and of the Christian story sermons about the wonders of na- 
ideal to the good life of the individual, ture will help to answer questions not 
Dr. Reid squarely faces the contentious only about nature but also about God. 
issues of the present, and stirs the reader Simply expressed, the stories will fasci- 
to new thought concerning personal con- nate children; yet they will interest 
duct. $1.50 adults. $1 


Tricks Our Minds Play on Us Karl Ruf Stolz 


In practical terms this book explains why we are what we are, 
and offers help to victims of mental confusion. With a thor- 
ough grounding of psychology, Dr. Stolz points the way to 
release from mental and emotional tensions, and to serene 
and normal living. 


The Chapters: NORMALITY. UNRESTRAINT. NERVOUSNESS. 
MORBID FEARFULNESS. EGOTISM. DEFLATION. DELUSION. 
DRUNKENNESS. SENTIMENTALISM. MISALLIANCE. SICKNESS. 
MEN WITHOUT GOD. 


The book will help plain men and women in need of mental 
hygiene, or those who would guide others into a free and vic- 
torious life. It leads to the formulation of a wholesome 
philosophy. $2 
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His Last Words 


by WM. C. SKEATH @ These 
sermonic meditations upon the say- 
ings of Christ from the Cross throw 
new light on both the tragedy and 
the triumph of the Crucifixion. 
THE THEMES: Introductory. The Watch 
at the Cross. The Reach of Divine 
Mercy. The.Eternal Sympathy. A Spir- 
itual Thirst. Jesus and the Penitent. 
The Darkness of Moral Despair. The 
Perfect Sacrifice. A Childlike Trust. 


Great Choices of 
The Last Week 


by B. H. BRUNER @ These ser- 
mons have for their setting the 
great drama enacted during the last 
week of Jesus’ life on earth. 
_ 

THE SERMONS: The Valley of Decision. 
The Choice of His Enemies. The Choice 
of a Traitor. The Choice of a Politician. 
The Choice of a Worldling. The Choice 
of the People. The Choice of His Friends. 
The Choice That Shook the World. The 
Choice That Changed the World. After 
the Resurrection. $1.25 


We Face Calvary 
—and Life! 


by G.RAY JORDAN @ “A most 
excellent book to add to one’s read- 
ing for Easter and its tasks.”’— 
Methodist Protestant-Recorder. 
“Pertinent illustrations abound, and 
a strong intellectual appeal is made.” 
—The Lutheran. 

The SERMONS: The Way of Christ. The 
Challenge of the Cross. Disillusioned But 
Not Embittered. Suppose There Is No 
God! The Christian Solution of Evil. 
Adventures in Understanding. Life Is 
Like That! The Heart of the Gospel. 
Immortality and a Disillusioned World. 
Loud Praise or Living Portrayal. $1 


Great Questions 


Of the Last Week 


by B. H. BRUNER @ “An un- 
usually able treatment, given with 
deep conviction. The best book we 
know of on ‘The Last Week’.”— 
The Expositor. 

SOME OF THE SERMONS: Who Is 
Jesus? By What Authority? God or 
Caesar? Whence Cometh the End? 


Which Commandment Is Greatest? What 
Is Truth? What Place Jesus? $1 


Victories of 


The Cross 


by WM.A. STANBURY @ “Dr. 
Stanbury deals with the abiding and 
vital themes of our Christian re- 
ligion. ... These chapters are time- 
ly, timeless, and helpful.”—Dr. Clo- 
vis G. Chappell. 

SOME OF THE SERMONS: The Neces- 
sity of the Cross. Steps on the Way to 
the Cross. Our Lord’s Way of Meeting 
Indignities. Our Lord’s Unanswered 
Prayer. The Cross and the Love of God. 
Earning the Right to Eternal Life. $1 
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clinic which has furnished the case 
material for this book. The writer is 
entitled to the gratitude of all who 
wish to know more of this important 
subject, and the part it plays in the 
development of personality. Having 
once started to read the book we found 
it very difficult not to continue until 
we had finished it at one sitting, so in- 
teresting and informing we found it 
to be. The book is made doubly worth- 
while through the excellent bibliogra- 
phy at the end of each chapter, which 
will be of tremendous help to those 
who wish to pursue further study in 
this very fascinating field. Dr. Hol- 
lington’s book is spoken of as “the first 
attempt to relate genetic psychology 
to religion in a comprehensive way” and 
he has done a good job. 
A.S.N. 


The Christian World 


Chr'stian Hope for World Society by 
John T. MeNeill. Willett, Clark & 
Company. 278 pages. $2.50. 

The title of this book suggests its 
fundamental thesis. It is a book about 
“hope,” the hope that has been gener- 
ated among Christian groups in the suc- 
cessive ages of the past. Like a pro- 
phet, the author also dares to set forth 
bases for a hope for the Christian so- 
ciety of the future. 

In view of the fact that there are so 
many books coming from the press 
bearing a note of sad pessimism, the 
reading public will welcome this timely 
book about hope. It should be of 
especial interest to preachers who, more 
than any other group, are striving to 
bring into modern society a note of 
hope. This book will help them to be 
intelligently hopeful. 

Quite obviously such a study has in- 
volved the use of a voluminous amount 
of literature and at the same time re- 
quiring very careful selection and analy- 
sis. To this task, a most difficult one, Dr. 
McNeill has brought his scholarly in- 
sight, his keen understanding of the 
developing Christian movement, and his 
strong human sympathies. 

He notes carefully how the Chris- 
tian hope has been differently and dis- 
tinctly expressed from age to age. It 
has not been the same. The one com- 
mon element is the re-emergence of 
hope in a new form in each new age. 
Not only does he analyze the dominant 
hope for the Christian society in a 
given period, also he indicates how the 
hope is expressed in the various phases 
of life in that same period. 

More important is to see how the ele- 
ment of hope has been a formative 
factor both socially, as we see it in the 
changing institutional life of each age, 
and intellectually, as we can see it in 
the distinct doctrines coming out of 
each age. 

We, who have been making a study of 
the findings of the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh conferences, may well wish that 
this book had been available for use by 
the delegates of these two great world 
conferences. 
owes it to its founder to maintain a 
vigorous gospel of hope. It owes it to 


itself to gain a thorough understand- 
ing of how the followers of the founder 
have lived and hoped from age to age. 
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“Popular, readable, humorous, 
sensible . . . of practical use to 
ministers and others who are 
called upon to counsel on family 
problems.”—Religious Book Club 
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Such would help mightily in the formu- 
lation of a doctrine of the Church, so 
lacking among the Protestant groups 
and so much needed in these same 


groups in the world today. 
S. L. 


Christ and Human Need by C, F. An- 
drews. Harper & Brothers. 125 pages. 
$1.00. 


The author is already well known as 
a mystic and missionary and the writer 
of several devotional studies. He dedi- 
cates this book to his friend, Mahatma 
Gandhi, “with deep gratitude and af- 
fection.” In the spirit of iove the au- 
thor gives us a study of the constrain- 
ing love of Christ as it has worked its 
miracles during almost two thousand 
years. The headings of the chapters, 
which are more sketches than studies, 
indicate the theme: “The Divine Com- 
passion,” “The First Christian Fellow- 
ship,” “The Dark and Middle Ages,” 
“The Spirit of the Reformation,” “The 
Industrial Revolution” and “Modern Im- 
perialism.” Two more chapters are 
added on “Christ and the Home” and 
“Christ and the Nation.” A two page 
“Epilogue” closes the book. C. F. An- 
drews is a saint who sees clearly past 
the dark clouds overhead to the bright- 
ness of the horizon. He has given us 
a brave and beautiful book for our en- 
couragement in these times. — 


Broadcasting and the Public, by the 
Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


This report contains a rather ex- 
tensive analysis of the present radio 
fare with respect to public utterances, 
controversial issues and religious mate- 
rial. It attempts to do little more than 
define the issue which is becoming 
increasingly acute respecting the con- 
trol of this new form of communication 
within the democratic structure. The 
familiar yard-stick of “public interest, 
convenience and necessity,” often called 
the “Three Musketeers” of radio, is ex- 
amined in the light of its application to 
social and ethical values. Consequently 
the subtitle, “A Case Study in Social 
Ethics.” 


One could wish that some helpful 
light could have been thrown on the 
tangle into which religious broadcast- 
ing is thrown by the American policy of 
commercial religious radio, At present 
almost any religious crackpot or racke- 
teer can go on the air with any hair- 
brained theory he may wish to pro- 
pound just as long as he pays for the 
time. This fortunately is not true of 
the major networks. This frankly mili- 
tates against the broadcaster who 
would like to develop a sane, non-sec- 
tarian program but who does not have 
the wherewithall to pay for it, nor will 
he stoop to the debasing device of put- 
ting out a money appeal, Perhaps the 
reason for this lack is due to the fact 
that those promoting the network 
broadcasts on the Federal Council have 
no problem since they operate only on 
sustaining time. Nor is there any de- 
fence of the policy of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee to use only speakers 





which originate from New York. For- 
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THROUGH THE BIBLE 


by Theodore Wilson- Wilson 


A Glorious New Book 
for All Boys and Girls 


e@ The complete story of the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, vividly set forth in simple, easy to under- 
stand language by a fascinating story teller, and pic- 
tured with the liveliest illustrations ever put in a 
This is a book that lets the Bible 
tell its own story, avoids doctrinal discussion and im- 
plants in the mind of the child a clear and accurate 
Includes an outstanding 
introductory article, “How the Bible Came to Us.” 


@ Thirty-two full-page plates in striking colors by 
C. E. and H.M. Brock bring the story of the printed 
life and the thirty-five 
photographic plates by Ayto showing reproductions 
of Biblical antiquities and scenes in the Holy Lands 
are an important contribution to the proper under- 
Also many line drawings, 
cloth with picture 


Bible story book. 


picture of the Scriptures. 


page to vigorous glowing 


standing of the Bible. 
maps, ete. Strongly bound in 
map endpapers and color jacket. 


Page Size—834x6™%4 Inches 
602 PAGES—234 STORIES 


ONLY $2.00 
Available at Your Bookseller or from the Publisher 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. 425 4th Ave., New York 





Superbly Illustrated in Color 
and Halftone 














tunately the C. B.S. policy of the 
“Church of the Air” series and now 
more recently the N.B.C.’s “Good Will 
Hour” of picking voices from various 
parts of the country is helping to over- 
come the Council’s neglect. a 


Christian Living 


The School of Jesus by G. R. H. 
Shafto. Association Press, New York 
City. 98 pages. $1.00. 


This little book had its beginning in 
the desire of a small circle of friends 
to seek a closer intimacy with “our 
Friend, our Master, and our Lord.” It 
suggests a simple way in which people 
may learn for themselves what the re- 
ligion of Jesus is. Credal statements 
and systems of theology are plentiful 
but the message of Jesus is often ob- 
secured by the very wordiness of at- 
tempts to state the Christian faith. The 
author of this small volume has for his 
sole objective the presentation of the 
message of Jesus in terms understand- 
able to all. 


In presenting his material he draws 
freely from many writers on the Chris- 
tian faith: Glover, Seeley, Bruce, Find- 
lay, Denny, Gore, Horton, Fosdick and 
others. He describes what he calls “the 
school of Jesus” with its methods. Next 
he analyzes the authority of the teach- 
er. The place of loyalty of the disciple 
is then studied. There follows for the 
last fifty pages of the book the “appli- 
cations of the lessons” which the au- 
thor believes will be studies in the 
“school of Jesus.” A unique study of 
the Sermon on the Mount, a brief sum- 
mary of the meaning of the law, some 
warnings against externalism and perils 
of materialism are some of the lessons 
considered in the school, The author 
wisely omits the usual division of read- 
ings into “weeks” because experience 
has showed him that groups and indi- 
viduals often find it impracticable to 
abide by the limits set by someone un- 


acquainted with their particular re- 
quirements. 


These seventeen chapters will prove 
useful for discussion groups, prayer 
meetings or any church study group 
looking for something which will stimu- 
late thought and revive a spiritual feel- 
ing from our Christian heritage and 


faith. 
W.L. L. 


Hex Marks the Spot by Ann Hark. 
J. P. Lippincott Company. 316 pages. 
$2.50. 

This Great Business of Being Chris- 
tian by Edgar Dewitt Jones. Harper 
and Brothers. 113 pages. $1.25.. 


Edgar DeWitt Jones presents in this 
volume a theme which in our modern 
world of change needs an emphasis. Dr. 
Jones as president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America 
and as pastor of the Central Woodward 
Christian Church of Detroit, Michigan, 
has demonstrated his theme through 
his own life. Having been both a suc- 
cessful executive and spiritual leader, 
the author suggests that the great need 
today is to consider Christianity as a 
business. His challenge to the Chris- 
tian life is both for the individual and 
for the church as a whole. 

The first chapter takes as its subject 
the title of this volume—“This Great 
Business of Being Christian.” Five 
methods are suggested by the author. 
“The Great Adventure of Preaching,” 
the second chapter, may revive the 
thought that sermons can, if they are 
well preached, influence man’s thinking 
and action beyond calculation. Texts, 
incidents in the lives of great preachers 
and new ideas on preaching may be 
gained from this second chapter. 
Prayer, Christian unity and the eternal 
quest for God are the subjects for the 
remaining three chapters of the book. 

This volume had a strange effect upon 
the reviewer. It startled him as well 
as inspired him. Such statements as 


Roger Babson’s, that the future genera- 
tions will not tolerate our present de- 
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Books of Post-Madras 


Interest 


By JOHN R. MOTT 





Evangelism for 
the World 
Today 


A symposium on what evangelism 
is and how it works best by the 
outstanding figures in missionary 
enterprises today. $2.50 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER 





The Christian 
Message in a 
Non-Christian 
World 


The basic text and point of de- 
parture in all the Madras discus- 
sions. $3.00 


By HUGH VERNON WHITE 





By 


A Working 
Faith for the 
World 


A challenging statement of the 
faith and program of liberal 
Protestantism. $2.00 


Books for the Pastor’s 


Study 


RUSSELL L. DICKS 





By 


And Ye 
Visited Me 


“This source book for ministers 
in work with the sick shows the 
clergyman how to discover and 
discharge his task in the sick- 
room. It helps the reader to see, 
from actual case studies, why one 
procedure succeeds and another 
fails, and offers concrete sugges- 
tions which grow out of real ex- 














perience.’’—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. $2.50 
JOHN 

SUTHERLAND BONNELL 
Pastoral 
Psychiatry 
Takes you into the consulting 


room of an expert in personal 
counselling. Here you may watch 
him as he works with individuals 
and assists them in_ resolving 
their conflicts, maladjustments, 
and frustrations. 
“This book’s uniqueness consists 
in actually showing how well the 
blending of the basic principles 
of religion and psychiatry minis- 
ter to the needs of troubled in- 
dividuals.”—Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, 
M. D., New York psychiatrist. 
$2.50 
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nominational lines and the possibility of 
the state taxing church property, surely 
makes us think of Christianity as a 
business. However, when we read that 
this business of being a Christian is 
having “in my heart some late lark 
singing” we agree with the author that 
our Christian faith should captivate 
and transform society through becom- 
ing a serious undertaking—in fact a 
business. 
W.L.L. 


The Faith of Betty Scott Stam in 
Poem and Verse by Elizabeth Alden 
Scott Stam. Fleming H, Revell Com- 
pany. 129 pages. $1.00. 


This is as the title states a collec- 
tion of the poems and faith of Betty 
Scott Stam, missionary, who with her 
husband was murdered by Communists 
in China as everyone knows. But 
everyone does not know that she had 
written poems and that her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Scott, have compiled them 
in this book. These poems are arranged 
in chronological order covering fifteen 
years. They are poems for special oc- 
casions, nature poems, the early and 
later poems, college poems, poems writ- 
ten at Moody and love poems. Some of 
her poems are written in blank verse, 
modernistic verse, sonnets which are 
very beautiful. Had she planned the 
book, she would have perhaps made 
some changes in the phraseology of 
some poems but it is lovely for those 
who knew her to read the poems as she 
wrote them in her humble, unassuming 
way. By reading these poems one can 
see that Betty Scott Stam was first a 
Christian and then a poet. 

T.B.R. 


The Church 


World Community by William Paton. 
The Macmillan Company. 192 pages. 
$1.50. 

The author is secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and editor 
of “The International Review of Mis- 
sions.” He is well known as an author- 
ity on missions through several books 
in recent years. Much of the material 
in the present volume was presented 
in lecture courses at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and the University of 
Cambridge. The chapter headings indi- 
cate the scope of the treatment. 


“The Break Up of the Older Com- 
munity,” “What the Church Means,” 
“The Church Universal Exists,” “Can 
Men Be Changed?,” “Remaking So- 
ciety,” “The Church and National 
Life,” “The Universal Church and the 
World of Nations,” “The Duty of the 
Churchman.” 


In the rapidly shifting scenes upon 
the world’s stage this study, based upon 
the implications of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences, will bring the 
reader up-to-date. 

F. F. 


The Singing Church by Edmund S&S. 
Lorenz. 
$1.50. 


Doctor Edmund S. Lorenz, one of the 
best known names in the realm of re- 
ligious music, is offering here a timely, 
helpful 


Cokesbury Press. 284 pages. 


and complete study of the 
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A TESTAMENT OF 
FAITH 
by P. G.S. Hopwood 


Here is given convincing proof, 
strikingly illustrated by actual 
examples, of a Power outside our- 
selves and of its influence in 
everyday living. Thoughtful read- 
ing for Lent. $2.00* 


THIS BUSINESS OF 
LIVING 
by L. W. Grensted 


Dr. Grensted thoroughly studies 
perplexing problems of behavior, 
involving various fears and anxie- 
ties, and evaluates conventional 
remedies. Practical and helpful 
for every reader. $1.75* 


THE ART OF CON- 
DUCTING PUBLIC 
WORSHIP 
by Albert W. Palmer 


A practical use book for minis- 
ters and religious leaders. It 
contains invaluable material on 
sermon topics, musical programs, 
special services, lighting, etc., and 
recognizes the need of both the 
small and large church. $2.50* 


*Tentative 


MACMILLAN @ New York 
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hymns of the church. He makes the 
minister feel that while he has been 
prospecting diligently for helpful mate- 
rial in the casting of his worship serv- 
ices the very gold mine of Ohpir has 
been at his hand unexplored, The au- 
thor discovers the hidden treasures of 
hymnody. Notice the intriguing head- 
ings: “Definition of a Hymn,” “Purpose 
in Writing Hymns,” “Reasons for the 
Minister’s Appreciation of Hymns,” 
“The Emendation of Hymns,” “Apos- 
tolic Origin,” “Post-apostolic,” “Greek,” 
“Latin,” “Luther and German Hymns,” 
“Calvin’s,” “Watts’,” “Wesley’s,” 
“American,” “From Psalmody to Hym- 
nody,” “Study of Hymns,” “Practical 
Use of Hymns,” “Hymn Sermons,” 
“Suggestive Selection of Hymns,” 
“How to Announce Hymns.” 

And there you have enough to make 
any eager religious leader want to run 
and read. The singing of the great 
hymns of the church is often so lazily 
and thoughtlessly done in most modern 
congregations that the worship value 
is not only lost but irreverence, if not 
blasphemy, is set to music. 

This book will help to brighten the 
worship service of any church whose 
pastor will read and study Doctor Lor- 
enz’ book. 

O.L. I. 


The Faith of the Church by Charles 
M, Jacobs. The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 114 pages. $1.00. 

This little volume contains addresses 
made in the Seminary Chapel of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia by Dr. C. M. Jacobs. The 
subjects included in this study are 
taken from the Apostles’ Creed and 
their purpose was to emphasize the per- 
sonal religious values which the Creed 
possesses, They were not intended to 
teach theology, but rather to direct 
attention to the basic certainties which 
the layman and the theologian have in 
common. 

Following the thoughts of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, Dr. Jacobs illustrates and 
interprets to his readers in fourteen 
chapters such topics as “Belief in God,” 
“The Creator,” “The Fatherhood of 
God,” “The Human Jesus,” “The De- 
scent,” “The Resurrection,” “The Holy 
Ghost,” “The Church” and “The Life 
Everlasting.” At the close of each 
chapter the author has a prayer—the 
prayer, no doubt, which was given at 
the close of these lectures at the Sem- 
inary. 

These chapters present the author 
to his readers as a scholarly person yet 
possessing practical wisdom and under- 
standing. His references to the best 
thought in the form of poetry and es- 
say give to these chapters a broad yet 
spiritual feeling. These devotional 
studies will be of value to those church- 
es using the Apostles’ Creed and should 
be useful reading for the coming Lenten 


season. 
W.L. L. 


Youth and Home 


Home Builders of Tomorrow bb) 
Warren D. Bowman, Ph.D. The Elgin 
Press. 123 pages. $1.00. 

This is an excellent book for young 
people in the late teens and early 
twenties and for all older people who 
are interested in youth at that period 
The book consists of five chapters on 
forming friendships, the choice of 4 
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mate, courtship, the engagement and 
entering upon marriage. It is written 
in a clear, readable style. It is based 
upon sound and healthy psychological 
principles. From beginning to end its 
emphasis is Christian. The author took 
his doctorate at the University of Chi- 
cago and was a teacher of youth for 
more than a decade before assuming 
his present pastorate in Washington, 
D.C. He is a married man, the father 
of three children. He knows his subject 
thoroughly in theory and practice. 


Several pages of bibliography list the 
main books and pamphlets bearing on 
the author’s theme. Dr. Bowman’s book 
can be recommended unreservedly for 
distribution among young people. 

F, 


These Boys of Ours by Frank H. Che- 
ley. Fleming H. Revell Company. 120 
pages. $1.25. 


“The trouble with my dad,” one fine 
boy writes, “is that he is always say- 
ing what he thinks, without thinking 
what he says.” This statement and 
many others of the same type have 
led the author of this volume to con- 
sider what the title suggests “these 
boys of ours” from the viewpoint of 
youth and its problems. 


The author presents his thought in 
forty-six brief chapters each of a page 
or two. He shows that “parenthood is 
a serious business,” what “mistakes fa- 
thers make,” suggests “some things 
parent need to know” evaluates the 
“price of broken homes,” and asks 
among many questions these: Is ideal 
home life worth its price? What, then, 
is the problem of these boys of ours? 


The author is agreeing with what 
modern psychologists have been empha- 
sizing, namely, that we must recognize 
every boy as a growing personality. 
Secondly, we must see that fear has no 
place in the development of the boy. 
Perhaps one of the most suggestive 
and certainly one of the most needed 
reminders to those who have the prob- 
lem of child rearing is that they keep 
young in spirit. For, as the author 
writes, “even if we cannot actually 
chum with them in their activities, we 
can participate with them in spirit and 
right attitudes and avoid foisting on 
them the views of our generation.” 


W.L.L 


Inspired Youth by Olive M. Jones. 
Harper & Brothers. 302 pages. $2.00. 


_ Olive M. Jones published a second in 
her “Inspired” series: first, Inspired 
Children, and now Inspired Youth. 
The book is an anthology of stories 
out of life that have been collected or 
‘iven to the author, The stories are 
of youth’s spiritual experiences. The 
‘ollection is mainly for children’s read- 
She says, “It seemed to me that 
the best way for you to learn to know 
how to talk to God, and how to listen 
him tell you his plan for you every 
day and for the whole world, is for you 
read how other boys and girls of 
ur own age learned how.” 
rhe stories have been gathered from 
parts of the world, Egypt, England, 
rmany, Holland, Japan, Norway and 
m thirteen states of our union. The 
k is a primer for educating Oxford 
up children; the technique of wit- 
ssing and of “quiet times” and of the 


ie; 


four “absolutes.” One wonders if ab- 
solute honesty is cardinal why Groupers 
don’t identify honestly their publica- 


tions. 
Grin 


The Bible 


History and the Gospel by C. H. Dodd. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 182 pages. 
$2.00. 


The cold historical method of dealing 
with the gospel story, which might 
leave a certain nucleus of bare fact, is 
foregone in this book as emphasis is 
placed on the purely religious charac- 
ter of the gospels. The author believes 
that the search for the Jesus of his- 
tory is now giving place to the new 
trend of discovering the Christ of faith; 
that this new trend is the resultant of 
the giving way of the former stress on 
divine immanence to the fresh emphasis 
of the transcendence of God. He shows 
how religion can be indifferent to his- 
torical fact; historical record should not 
be merely a record of occurrences as 
such, but of the rich concreteness of 
events, of interests and meanings. The 
gospels have an eschatological signifi- 
cence yet to be fully discovered by an 
eventuating, mighty act of the tran- 
scendent God. The New Testament is 
not a category of historical occurrences 
but a book of religious documents, It 
may be historical but it is historical- 
eschatological. The founding faithful 
were not concerned with recording cur- 
rent history but in disclosing their ex- 
periences. 


The book is committed to the tele- 
logical character of all history as Chris- 
tianity has been and likely must con- 
tinue to be if we are to believe in the 
Kingdom of God. 


Doctor Dodd’s book was a selection of 
the Religious Book Club. He is one 
of the outstanding religious leaders in 
England and since 1935 has been pro- 
fessor of divinity at epee ks 


God’s Reach for Man by Alice Bishop 
Kramer and Albert Ludlow Kramer. A. 
Ludlow Kramer. $1.00. 


As the authors remark in the fore- 
word, this book is both condensed and 
repetitious, and it consists of a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, scripture texts and 
quotations topically arranged. There 
are over four hundred brief sections 
classified somewhat arbitrarily under 
forty-five headings. 


ly conservative and biblical. Emphasis 
is laid upon the divine initiative and the 
role of the supernatural. Some of the 
subjects discussed are “Natural Man 
and Spiritual Man,” “God Reaches for 
Man,” “ Man Reaches for God,” “The 
Deity of Jesus,” “How We Can Find 
God,” “The Indwelling Christ,” “Guid- 
ance,” “Love” and “Abandonment.” 
Prayer is defined as “an ascent of the 
soul to the source.” The two great 
landmarks of the Christian life are de- 
scribed as rebirth and being filled with 
the Spirit. Here is a helpful discus- 
sion of the meaning of the surrendered 
life. Some of the meditations contain 
good sermonic suggestions. The lay- 
man will find both help and enjoyment 
in this book because of the readable, 
pithy style of the authors. 
J.C. P. 


The authors’ in- | 
terpretation of Christianity is thorough- | 
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Important 
New Books 











Modern Wisdom 


by George Lamsa 


An exciting, stimulating book of mod- 
ern proverbs distilling the spirit of 
this age. Mr. Lamsa, a native As- 
syrian, graduate of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Mission School in Persia 
and of the Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary in Alexandria, is well known 
for his translation of the Gospels 
from the Aramaic. This small volume 
has the same Eastern flavor and feel- 
ing as our own biblical writings. An 


ideal gift. Boards 60c 


A Hazen Book on Religion 
Christians in 


An Unchristian 
Society 


by Ernest Fremont Tittle 


Eighth and newest HAZEN BOOK. 
This book points out the enduring 
ground of human hope of a better 
world by regaining whole-hearted, per- 
sonal belief in the kingdom of God. 
Selected for Lenten Reading List. 
HAZEN BOOKS are a series of fresh 
interpretations of Christian philosophy 
as a guide to Christian living today. 
Send for descriptive list of titles. 
50 cents each 


Jesus 
And the Pursuit 
Of Happiness 


A Christian Guidebook 
to Happy Living 


by Rev. William T. Hanzsche 


In simple, easy style this book tells 
how to get the most from life. Nota 
collection of platitudes and empty 
phrases, but a guide to how to seek, 
and where to find, happiness. Not 
merely a book about religion, but a 
book for everybody who wants to be 
a good neighbor and live a successful 
life—a boek that makes life better 
today. $1.00 


The Ten 
Commandments 
And the Teach- 


ings of Jesus 
by Dr. Sidney A. Weston 


A discussion course on the Ten Com- 
mandments, what Jesus said of them, 
what they mean today. For each 
unit, Dr. Weston suggests the prob- 
lems to think about, the things to do. 
Personal life problems and current 
political, social and economic ques- 
tions are related to, and explored in 
connection with, the Scriptures. 25¢ 


At Your Bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. New York 


-_ Gat. 


















BOOKS on 


¢ 
Preaching the Doctrines 


of Grace 
Compiled by R. Q. Leavell 


Sermons by well-known Southern Bap- 
tist ministers on each of the 16 Doc- 
trines of Grace. The introduction con- 
tains a brief history of evangelism and 
makes a plea for good preaching during 
the present revival. Here are splendid 
examples of good preaching. 150 pages, 
cloth binding. $1.00 


Highways and Hedges 
Compiled by W. W. Hamilton 


Personal soul-winning experiences and 
testimonies from Baptist Bible Institute 
students who have done work for the 
Master on the “highways” and in the 
“hedges” of the city of New Orleans, 
Thrilling human interest stories on 
every page. 120 pages, cloth bind- 
ing. $1.00 


Write for Complete List! 
THE BROADMAN PRESO 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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booklet to be sent to the bereaved 
family following the funeral. 
Contains a note of sympathy, 
Bible and poetic quotations deal- 
ing with the Christian hope and 
brief sermonette on immortality. 
You will like it. 
Prices (with envelopes) 
20c each; 6 copies for $1.00 


LAKE ERIE PRESS 
2130 Belle Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 
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Training for the Preacher’s Wife 


By Mrs. John E. Ransom* 


Is there value in special training for the wife of the minister? 

Don’t say “no” until you have read this interesting contribution. 

Mrs. Ransom’s husband is the minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Slayton, Minnesota. 


HEN I was in the midst of my 

two-year course at Presbyterian 

College of Christian Education 
in Chicago, after three years at a lib- 
eral arts college, a seminary student 
said to me one day, “I certainly don’t 
want my wife to go here. We’ve de- 
cided that she’s not to mix much in 
church affairs. Her place is going to 
be in the home—and definitely.” 


That statement, I feel, expresses the 
viewpoint of a great many people. They 
fee] that the minister’s wife shouldn’t 
have much to do with church affairs, 
and training of one kind or another is 
apt to lead her into too many channels 
of church work and into too few of the 
tasks definitely needed in the home. It 
seems that the whole issue is becom- 
ing one of increasing importance. More 
and more, people are asking “Should 
ministers’ wives be trained?” I should 
like to discuss this question from the 


| viewpoint of one who has had training 


plus a brief year and one-half’s expe- 
rience as mistress of the manse. 


Of course, there are all types of 
training. But the one which I would 
like to discuss is the type within my 
own experience. Perhaps a_ brief 
sketch of that experience would be 
helpful in order to have a picture of 
a definite situation before passing 
judgment. 

During my second year in college I 
became engaged to a young man who 
planned to be a minister. During my 
third year he entered seminary. Natu- 
rally, as time went on I was inclined 
to think through more seriously the 
question of what a minister’s wife 
ought to be, and how I tallied. The 
more I thought, the more I found my- 
self coming short of what I considered 
the minimum requirements. 

I was a sociology major, and while 
that field is related to church work, I 
found very little in it to give me the 
experience and knowledge which I felt 
I ought to have. As a child my church 
and Sunday school activities were very 
sketchy. So, during these years in col- 
lege, while I felt deeply and earnestly 
inspired to deepen my Christian expe- 
rience, I still had little of the back- 
ground and techniques to help develop 
it. I simply didn’t have much of an 
idea about church work. I loved my 


husband-to-be, but was that enough? 
Would I be able to help him with an 
intelligent understanding of his work, 
or would I be a_stumbling-block? 
Would he not have to waste a great 
deal of time on a wife who failed to be 
a partner? 

So after my junior year I decided to 
enter Presbyterian College. It would 
have been better to have waited until 
after I had earned my B. A. degree, 
but I could expect from my parents 
help for only one more year. Therefore, 
I decided to risk even losing a degree 
in order to spend that year where I 
felt I most needed it. Although this 
particular college is mainly a gradu- 
ate school leading to the M. A. degree, 
there is opportunity for a few to do 
undergraduate work for the degree of 
Bachelor of Religous Education (B.R. 
E.), I, of course, entered as an under- 
graduate. 


School Activities 

My work at this college turned out 
to be exactly what I felt I needed. 
Almost immediately I was placed by 
the Field Work Department in a church 
as part-time secretary and pastor’s as- 
sistant. My task was three-fold: (1) 
to call two afternoons a week; (2) 
to put out the church bulletin and take 
care of other secretarial work; (3) 
to sponsor the Tuxis (high school age) 
Society. What experiences I had! And 
besides those priceless experiences, the 
salary greatly helped the financial 
situation. 

Then in class work we had opportu- 
nity not only to study techniques of 
church work, but also to take up and 
discuss the forming of our own Chris- 
tian beliefs and the development of our 
personal Christian experience. To 
state all the courses would require too 
much space, but some typical ones are: 
“Foundations of Christian Education,” 
“The Church Program with Children,” 
“The Church Program with Youth,” 
“The Church Program with Adults,” 
“Worship,” “Recreational Leadership,” 
“The Life of Christ” (and various oth- 
er Bible courses) “Personal Counse!- 
ling,” “Missions.” One helpful phase 
for each student was an individually 
supervised project (such as teaching 
week-day or vacation church schoo!) 
which required careful planning and 4 
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detailed written account of procedures 
and results. 


In addition to courses, we had a 
daily worship service, planned and led 
by the students in turn. It was as- 
umed that every one would take his 
turn, and many of our fears and trem- 
blings vanished in the experience of 
planing and leading the twenty-minute 
service. Also, the opportunities to en- 
ter into the social life of the school 
were helpful, because the activities 
there followed more of the same pat- 
tern of church social life than they do 
in many liberal arts colleges or univer- 
sities. In addition, being in a large 
city, we were encouraged to learn 
about and observe various church and 
institutional activities and movements, 
hear great speakers, attend important 
meetings—all of which greatly helped 
‘to enrich our lives. Throughout, the 
point was stressed to us that we need- 
ed not only to learn to do these things 
ourselves, but also—much more im- 
portant—to train leaders so that they 
can, with guidance, take over the vari- 
ous activities of the church. So upon 
leaving the college, I found myself 
laden with ideas, inspiration, all kinds 
of materials, and a B. R. E. degree. 


The Application 

And what then? Perhaps it is anti- 
climatic to report that those experi- 
ences have not made me a perfect 
minister’s wife! How many foolish 
mistakes, oversights, blunderings have 
I not made in this brief one and one- 
half years! How many times have I 
felt the chill of despondency over not 
“measuring up” as a minister’s wife! 
But, always I have been comforted by 
the thought of how much worse it 
might have been had I entered the field 
with my husband totally unaware of 
the scope of church work. 

In what definite ways do I feel that 
training has been a help to me? Briefly, 
I shall list some of them. 

1. In my own case, and this is purely 
personal, it has helped make up for my 
lack of church and religious back- 
ground. Through the influence of as- 
sociations, study, and work during my 
training, I have found a foundation of 
Christian experience. It has led me to 
Christ and to the central idea that 
serving him and helping others find 
him is what I desire above all. 

2. Training has helped me toward 
a better understanding of my hus- 
band’s work. It seems to me that for 
highest efficiency and the best results 
in the ministry. husband and wife must 
be comrades, sharing the same goals. 
True, the wife will and should spend 
the greater part of her time in the art 
of homemaking. But if she can under- 
stand why he needs_ uninterrupted 
study hours, why he needs to call, and 
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accompany him when needed, why he 
deals with people as he does, the atti- 
tude itself will be more important than 
many hours spent in church work 
proper. Can the husband confide in his 
wife, share his burdens and know that 
she will understand and keep them? 
Have they studied some of the same 
books? Do they have a common bond 
of approach to the Bible and religious 
problems? Can they work and pray 
and play together? 
these questions to be answered affir- 
matively. 

3. Training has helped me in the 
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techniques of dealing with people. No 
matter where or what the church, or 
how active or inactive the wife, she 
will always have some of this to do. 
There will be callers in the home and 
she should be a gracious hostess. And 
there will be calls to make. My church 
work and school life both led to the 
necessity of developing my social side 
and conversational powers. 

4, Training has helped me strive to 
develop leadership in others. This is 
especially important in a small church 
where leadership is scarce and needs 
to be encouraged. It is often a ten- 
dency in such a church to expect the 
minister’s wife to go ahead and do 
everything. Of course, that is not wise 
—’though it may often be easier than 
to get someone else to do it. Some 
people might feel that training would 
lead one to do many things instead of 
encouraging other leaders. Not so 
with true training. I feel that my col- 
lege work taught me the importance 
and methods of developing local lead- 
ership—no matter how limited that 
may be. 

As an illustration when we arrived 
at our first pastorate, we discovered 


that it seemed to be the custom, among 
other things, for the pastor’s wife to 
play piano for all services, to direct 
the choir, to sponsor the Young Peo- 
ple’s work, to lead all the devotionals 
and take charge of the missionary edu- 
cation for the women’s group. Of 
course, I followed in the pattern at 
first, but gradually tried to work in 
others. At present, each of those posi- 
tions is filled by a local leader. 

5. Lastly, training has helped me to 
be prepared for any leadership which 
comes with the peculiar position of be- 
ing pastor’s wife. For instance, it is 
rightfully expected that she have a 
firm foundation of Christian experi- 
ence, have a working knowledge of the 
Bible (and an appreciation for it), that 
she be able to offer public prayer and 
express her views in a clear fashion, 
and that she will make people feel free 
to turn to her in time of need. There 
are other needs that vary with dif- 
ferent churches—such as organization- 
al work, teaching, personal counselling, 
ete., which might be valuable helps to 
the kingdom work. Training helps 
prepare one for these things when they 
are needed. 
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As I stated at first, this is just one 
type of training. There are other types 
for pastors’ wives who have not had a 
like opportunity. There are Leader- 
ship Training Courses by correspon- 
dence, Summer Leadership Training 
schools, and—very important—there is 
the interested study of now numerous 
books and magazines in the fields of 
worship, Christian education and the 
Bible. Also many of the denomina- 
tional training schools and colleges will 
give helpful suggestions upon request. 

There is just one more thing to be 
said. I believe training is valuable, 
but there is an “if” in it—if it is used 
in the right way. If any woman would 
seek training to use it in any official 
or professional way while she is pas- 
tor’s wife, I think it means trouble. To 
call herself or be called Director of 
Religious Education without being spe- 
cifically hired as such might spell dis- 
aster. It must be her constant aim to 
work indirectly through hidden chan- 
nels and through others. The lime- 
light is not for her! 

I really agree with the seminary stu- 
dent who took me to task. In serving 
Christ, my first love and duty is the 
molding of a Christian home and fam- 
ily. But other homemakers have a 
margin of time to use for other things 
and so have I! I want to use my mar- 
gin for the Lord’s work, giving the best 
I have to offer in the great task of 
building the kingdom. Training is 
helping me to do that. 





FACES THAT PASS BY 


Consider the report which your eyes 
will give you if you look carefully at 
the faces which pass in the street. 
Stevenson wrote, “A genuinely happy 
person is a better thing to find than 
a five-pound note.” Could we not add 
that such a one is a rarer thing to 
find? How many of us would make a 
report on a street-corner research into 
faces such as Professor Ernest R. 
Groves makes when he says that in 
faces he finds predominantly “hurry, 
determination, illness, weariness, pre- 
occupation, worry, boredom, suspi- 
cion’? May we not imagine that it 
was the eloquent expression of personal 
need as reflected in faces, that moved 
Jesus to compassion, as he watched 
a parade from the roadside, looking 
at people “distressed and scattered, as 
sheep not having a shepherd”? From 
Antinoe and the Vestris and other 
Christianity and the Individual by Hal- 
ford E. Luccock; Cokesbury Press. 


CHIME CALLS TAKE THE PLACE 
OF BELLS 


More and more churches are finding 
that sweet toned chime calls make a 
more pleasant signal for the calling and 
dismissing of classes than the old shrill 
bells. We have  pre- 
viously carried stories 
of the five-tube chimes, 
some with clock attach- 
ment. More recently 
there has been devel- 
oped a very pleasing 
two-tube type which 
strikes two notes. 

The one shown in the 
cut has two tubes and 
when the button is 
i. pressed two pleasing 

4 notes are sounded. They 
\; bj are inexpensive, the re- 
i \ 4 tail price being but $8 
LAE which includes the nec- 
essary transformer. If 

your church is now 
using bells the same circuit and push 
button can be used, requiring but the 
substitution of the chimes for the bells. 
For one dollar extra a double purpose 
chime may be secured. This gives two 
notes from one button, one from the 
other. Thus the same set can be used 
for a choir call or other purpose. 





The two-tube chime is made by the 
EK. A. Rittenhouse Co., Inc., Honeoye 
Falls, New York. If you wish to know 
more about it drop them a line or ad- 
dress an inquiry to Church Manage- 
ment. We will see that the informa- 
tion is sent you. 





“ALL SUNSHINE MAKES A 
DESERT” 


The Arabs have a saying that “All 
sunshine makes a desert.” It is a rec- 
ognition of the truth that life, shorn of 
discipline, would doubtless produce un- 
attractive characters. A representative 
schoolmaster maintains that every boy 
ought to be compelled to study at least 
one subject he heartily dislikes. This 
idea runs counter to the opinion of 
many parents, and even by some educa- 
tionalists who wish to avoid the un- 
pleasant and disagreeable. Yet this 
schoolmaster is just restating the senti- 
ment of Charles Kingsley, who said: 
“Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something to do 
that day that must be done, whether 
you like to do it or not.” From 
I Believe in People by Arthur Wallace; 
Round Table Press. 
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for all time to give expression to the peace and 
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point, ‘‘The Memorial Sublime.” 
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What Religion Does for Us 


Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; for they 
shall be filled——Matthew 5:6. 

S individual human beings we have 
four fundamental needs which re- 
ligion alone can satisfy and sup- 

ply in fullness. These are blessings 
which prayer and wozship have always 
brought the human soul. 

1. STABILITY. Religion is a gveat 
steadier. It supplies us with confi- 
dence which is necessary for us to ge: 
on. It saves us from anxious thought 
of tomorrow. “I can do all things 
through Christ’”—such is the faith and 
grasp on life which religion gives us. 
It is a shelter in time of storm. It is an 
anchor of hope. We have a God who 
sees the end from the beginning and 
who holds all things in his hand. 

2. INSPIRATION. Religion is dy- 
namic as well as stable. It provides 
great power for action. We go from 
private prayer and public worship with 
our souls on fire for a cause. We make 
the venture of faith and attempt the 
supposedly impossible. The large tasks 
of the world have been accomplished by 
those who have been moved by a large 
faith in God. 

3. BEAUTY. Religion is a great 
beautifier. It reveals man not only as 
he is but as he may be—in the “beauty 
of holiness.” In the worship of the 
sanctuary, vulgarity and meanness van- 
ish; and, whether it be in cottage, 
church or cathedral, if it be true wor- 
ship, the beauty of reverence, goodness 
and love has sway. 

4. FRIENDSHIP. Religion has al- 
ways brought the blessings of compan- 
ionship. As we grow older, it becomes 
more and more difficult for us to make 
new friends. We experience the mo- 
ments of loneliness and the times when 
we seem to stand alone. Whether young 
or old it is true that “everybody’s lone- 
some.” It is in such moments and at 
such times that religion supplies us 
with the Companion of all companions 
whose love will never forsake us. 

We can all have these blessings in 
abundance if our religion is a high re- 
ligion and if we are only earnest enough 
to search. It is essential, however, that 


we want them. “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; 
for they shall be filled.” 


GIVERS OF THE BIBLE* 

I. The Willing Giver (Abraham in the 
offering of his son). 

II. The Big Little Giver (The widow 
who in giving two mites gave most of 
all). 

III. The Givers Who Were Not Nig- 
gardly (The Macedonians who gave up 
to their ability and beyond). 

IV. The Unpretentious Giver (The 
good Samaritan who made no show of 
his giving). 

V. The Voluntary Giver (Zacchaeus, 
the man who didn’t wait to be asked to 
give). 

VI. The Sacrificial Giver (David who 
in buying the threshing floor of Arau- 
nah would not give to the Lord that 
which cost him nothing). 

VII. Givers Who Had Nothing to 
Give (Peter and John—‘“Silver and gold 
have I none”’). 

VIII. The Covetous Givers (Ananias 
and Sapphira—the givers who held a 
part back). 
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IX. The Firs’: Givers (The Wise Men, 
It is a disturbing thought that the first 
to bring gifts to the Lord come out of 
the heathen world), 

X. The Giver Who Did Not Count the 
Cost (Mary, who spilled lavishly of the 
gifts of love). 


PRE-EASTER SERMON SERIES 


“Sins That Crucified Jesus”: 1. Envy 
(Chief Priests), Mark 15:10. 2. Servil- 
ity (Pilate), Mark 15:15. 3. Slander 
(The People), Luke 23:1-2. 4, Money 
Love (Judas), Matthew 26:14-16. 

“What Men Are Asking”: 1. What Is 
Religion? 2. The Religion of the Fu- 
ture. 3. What Is Christianity? 4. 
Christianity for Today. 5. What Is 
Protestantism? 6. Some Trends of 
Present Day Protestantism, 

“The Supremacy of Christ” (Song of 
Solomon 5:10, “Chiefest among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely): 1. 
Supreme in Form, 2. Supreme in Char- 
acter. 38. Supreme in Service. 4. Su- 
preme in Religious Spirit. 

“The Suffering Christ”: 1. His Vol- 
untary Suffering. 2. The Cross in Hu- 
man Experience, 3. The Cross in Di- 
vine Experience. 4. Suffering and Char- 
acter. 5. Suffering and Sympathy. 6. 
The Right Use of Suffering. 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT ABOUT 
MONEY** 


Introduction. Money has been a prob- 
lem in every age. It is more than hard 
coin—it is power. Jesus has more to 
say about money than any other sub- 
ject. 

I, Jesus did not lay down hard and 
fast rules on the question of economics. 
He refused to become a financial leg- 
islator. 

II. He recognized the need of material 
means. Yet he warned against wealth. 

III. He taught that life is more than 
we have in possessions. There is much 
that money cannot give. 

IV. The welfare of human beings 
must be put above material interests. 

V. The Christian test of the use of 
money is whether it serves other peo- 
ple. 

VI. God has entrusted us with our 
possessions. Let us use them as his 
stewards. 


*Roy F. Miller in “Everyone.” 
**By Herman G. McCoy. 
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THE SUPREME QUESTION OF 
LIFE*** 

What think ye of Christ?—Matthew 
22:42. 

Jesus did not ask: “What do you 
think of religion?” “What do you think 
of the creeds?” “What do you think of 
the Church?” “What do you think of 
Christian civilization?” But He asked: 
“What think ye of Christ?” It is the 
supreme question of life. 

I. Who is Christ? 

1. He is the greatest man who has 
ever lived on earth. 

2. He is the only sinless man who 
ever trod the earth. 

3. He is the Saviour of the world. 

II. What think ye of Christ? 

1. Is he your example? 

2. Is he your Saviour? 

3. Is he your best gift to the 
world? 

4. Is he the Lord of your life? 


CHARLES G. AMES 

While we sit brooding over our trou- 
bles and the hardships of our lot, the 
great world goes tranquilly on. 

The infinite sky hangs over us, 
The everlasting order abides, 
The “God is where he was.” 

Can we not forget or endure our 
pestering “insect miseries” for a little 
while in the presence of the eternal 
laws and eternal powers? 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Do not dare be so absorbed in your 
own life, so wrapped up in listening to 
the sound of your own hurrying wheels, 
that all this vast pathetic music, made 
up of the mingled joy and sorrow of 
your fellowmen, shall not find out your 
heart and claim it and make you re- 
joice to give yourself for them. 

Be sure that ambition and charity 
will both grow mean unless they are 
both inspired and exalted by religion. 

Energy, love and faith—these make 
the perfect man. 


E. J. HARDY 
The main object of religion is not to 
get a man into heaven, but to get 
heaven into him. 


STUDDERT-KENNEDY IN “THE 
UNUTTERABLE BEAUTY” 


Peace does not mean the end of all our 
striving, 
Joy does not mean the drying of our 
tears; 
Peace is the power that comes to souls 
arriving 
Up to the light where God himself 
appears. 


ALICE E. WORCESTER 


* When I am very weary 
I do not try to pray, 


***By Francis S. Downs. (In “Great Sermons 
on Evangelism’’—Kernahan; Cokesbury Press.) 





I only shut my eyes and wait 
To hear what God will say. 
Such rest it is to wait for Him 
As comes no other way. 


TRY THIS BEFORE EASTER 


A friend of mine called a congrega- 
tional meeting once at the end of a 
five-year period in his pastorate. He 
challenged those who came to stand if 
any of them could claim to have been 
responsible in any way at all for any 
of the accessions on confession which 
had been registered during the five-year 
pastorate. He allowed plenty of time 
for retrospect and deliberation. And 
then—not a person arose, The lesson 
sank home in this particular congrega- 
tion. At the next public reception of 
members 22 new ones were welcomed 
and 20 of these came through the per- 
sonal effort of the Christian people of 
the congregation, the ordinary, simple, 
persuasive effort of Christian neigh- 
bors, inviting others to join them in 
the Christian way of living. H. C. 
Webber in Evangelism; The Macmillan 
Company. 


A PRAYER FOR GLADNESS 
By Frank Crane 


Almighty God, teach us how to be 
glad. 


Put some gladness into our hearts. 

Show us where gladness is hidden 
in our little world about us, so that we 
may find it and use it. 

We feel that the secret of things must 
be gladness, that somehow there is a 
covered joy even in what we call our 
sufferings. 

Let us find that. 

Keep our hearts pure of the soiling 
of evil desires, for we know that no 
gladness can come from the muddy 
fountains of sin. 

Let our hands be busy at some good 
part of the world’s work, for we know 
that idleness never went hand in hand 
with joy. 

Let our minds be open to acknowl- 
edge, love and obey the truth, for we 
feel that truth alone can satisfy our 
hearts. 

And let us feel today the duty of 
gladness we owe to our fellow-crea- 
tures. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


You are never fully dressed until you 
wear a smile. 

Some are born good and others make 
good. 

No man is any bigger than the num- 
ber of his friends. 

The most dangerous chasm is sar- 
casm. 

Good kneeling keeps one 
standing. 


in good 
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Just imagine, a full legal size 
stencil duplicator complete with 
supplies for less than thirty dol- 
lars—made by a manufacturer with 
35 years experience in building qual- 
| ity duplicators. Free from all com- 
'] plicated mechanism and so simple 
|i that a child can operate it, the 
Model C furnishes an inexpensive 
answer to many of your needs. 

With a Model C you can print 
‘| hundreds or thousands of letters, 
|f postcards, announcements, bulletins, 
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Each Model C delivers complete 
with 4 Stencils, % lb. Black Ink, 
Stylus, Signature Plate, Ink Pad, 
Brush, Correction Fluid, Leatherette 
Cover and fully illustrated Instruc- 
tion Book. Finished in rich statu- 
ary bronze crackle paint. 

See your local dealer or write di- 
rect to: 
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HE DIED RICH 


When John Wesley died at the ad- 
vanced age of nearly eighty-eight, he 
left practically no material assets. Dur- 
ing his lifetime admirers had left to 
him sums of money totaling over six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
the equivalent of a very much larger 
sum today. Much of this money was 
left without any stipulation as to how 
it should be spent. Wesley used every 
cent of it for the religious and philan- 
thropic purposes in which he was in- 
terested. When he died in 1791 he left 
nothing but a silver teapot and two 
silver teaspoons which may still be seen 
in the museum at the rear of City Road 
Chapel in London; so lightly did this 
man esteem material possessions. From 
I Believe in People by Archer Wallace; 
Round Table Press. 


| 
| 


THE GREAT ARE GENEROUS 

Barnabas was a big man. He trusted 
the newly converted Saul when others 
doubted him; he sold a field and gave 
all the money to the church when two 
others withheld some of the price of 
their field; he saw in Paul possibilities 
that others had not seen and brought 
him from Tarsus to work at Antioch; 
he believed in Mark when Paul despised 
him, and thus Barnabas saved for active 





Christian service the author of the Sec- 





ond Gospel. The surest trait of a truly 
big man is his generosity, and the most 
common failing of little men is their 
lack of generosity. From Follow Men, 
Issue by Jarvis Scobey Morris; The 
Westminster Press. 





CLERGY ORGANIZES CREDIT 
UNION 


Raleigh, North Carolina—The Metho- 
dist Ministers Credit Union organized 
at Elizabeth City recently at the an- 
nual session of the North Carolina Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is the first organization 
of its kind in the nation and “maybe 
the world,” says C, C, Booker, state 
superintendent of credit unions, who 
helped form the group. 


Booker and D. R. Graham, auditor 
for the state credit union office, who 
met with the ministers to perfect the 
organization, say 19 members paid en- 
trance fees immediately and that 50 
more pledged fees. Membership in the 
union will be limited to members of the 
North Carolina Conference, according 
to state credit union officials, who say 
they know of no other credit union set 
up solely for ministers. 

Offices will be maintained at Oriental, 
North Carolina, where the union’s sec- 
retary, Rev. C. E. Hix, Jr., is stationed. 





WIDE INCREASE IN OMAHA 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Omaha—An increased interest and 
attendance in churches, first discernible 
a year ago, has brought crowded pews 
in churches here a recent survey re- 
veals. More evident in the larger 
churches, the increased attendance has 
grown and spread to even the smallest 
in outlying district. Some large 
churches report as much as 50 per cent 
increases at Sunday morning services. 
The increase in smaller churches has 
been placed at from 5 to 30 or 35 per 
cent. 

These figures refer principally to 
Protestant churches. Leaders in the 
Catholic Church said their parishes 
have enjoyed “healthy, normal growth,” 
but emphatically stated it but fulfilled 
expectations. Collections haven’t been 
so phenomenal but the general situa- 
tion is reflected in stronger church pro- 
grams, expansion of activities and an 
increase in the number of intra-church 
groups, such as circles and aid societies. 





The number of persons who disap- 
pear each year is amazing. During 
the past year there were reports of 
8,402 missing persons in St, Louis, 
5,108 in Philadelphia, 10,796 in New 
York City, 2,638 in San Francisco, 3,082 
in Los Angeles, 971 in Portland. There 
were 125 amnesia victims reported from 
Philadelphia. 
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The Victorious Life 


A Sermon by Frank H. Kennedy* 


These things I have spoken unto you 
that in me ye shall have peace. In the 
world ye have tribulation, but be of 
good cheer. I have overcome the 
world.—John 16:33. 


NE cannot go through a surgical 

operation as I have done the 

past few weeks, helplessly lie 
abed and hear down the hospital corri- 
dors the moanings and groanings of the 
suffering, without becoming intensely 
conscious of the tribulations of our hu- 
man family. They tell us that 10 per 
cent of the population of our city pass 
through our hospitals during a year. I 
am thinking also this morning of the 
sick and aged confined in their homes, 
who never reach the hospitals. But per- 
haps even greater tribulation stalks 
among those who are mentally and 
spiritually sick, The depression has 
taken your life’s savings; you are out 
of work—unwanted in a world where 
you began so hopefully; you have been 
sinned against and it’s hard to keep 
faith in men and God; or death has 
come so close, and your heart is lonely 
for someone you will never see again 
in this world. I could go on and add 
to this the tribulation of the masses 
in other lands. I need not add more 
lines to this already shadowy picture. 
The other day a message came over the 
ether waves through International News 
Service—“‘A passenger plane with five 
aboard was forced down on the Pacific 
in a rain storm off the California coast. 
Only two of the three survived.” They 
left Portland, Oregon, with the sun 
smiling upon them, But with sunset 
and darkness came thunder and light- 
ning and wind. They became lost and 
were helplessly beaten about by driv- 
ing rain, relentless wind and angry 
waves. 


Now that is life. Jesus didn’t try to 


cover it up. “In the world,” he says, 
“you will have tribulation.” Religion 
was no opiate for him. He calls us to 


accept tribulation as a part of life. My 
friend, if it has not come to you yet, it 
will in one form or another. My earnest 
desire this morning is not to discourage 
or frighten you. My desire is two-fold. 
First, to those who are in the midst 
of tribulation, to comfort, strengthen 
and help you. Secondly, to those who 
know little of what I am saying, pre- 
pare you to make the most of it when 
t comes. 


It is to our Savior Christ—the Mas- 
ter of life—I would have you turn with 
ne to find the solution to the tribula- 
ions of life. Text: “These things I 


*Minister, 
linois. 


First Christian Church, Danville, 





have said unto you that in me you may 
have peace. In the world you will have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer. I 
have overcame the world.” These words 
of Jesus suggest three things we must 
have overcome the world.”’ These words 
we must have courage. Dr. James 
Moffatt translates these words of Jesus 
like this—“In the world you shall have 
trouble—but courage, I have conquered 
the world.” 


Courage 

One of the greatest enemies of life’s 
happiness and success is fear. Fear 
brings on worry, nervous fatigue and 
cowardice. |It cuts the nerves and makes 
the muscles flabby. It takes the starch 
out of the backbone. Fear takes away 
that calmness and confidence which we 
need to live at our best. It takes cour- 
age and grit to “play the man”’ in life. 
It takes a lot of common every day grit 
to keep your chin up and keep going 
sometimes, Courage is one of the best 
assets toward a successful life for any 
of us. Those who make a study of 
savage tribes, tell us that often they 
have found them devoid of a single 
mark of civilization, except one thing. 
This, all of them have, and revere it to 
the utmost—that is courage. 
most simple, yet profound attribute of 
life. 


Do you remember the unconquerable 
Captain Scott, the valiant discoverer of 
the South Pole? When they found his 
body and those of his friends frozen in 
ice of the far south, they found this 
note upon his body: “Hoping this letter 
may be found and sent to you, I write 
you a word of farewell. I want you to 
think well of me and my end. . . . Good- 
by—I am not at all afraid. ... We are 
in a desperate state—feet frozen, no 
fuel and a long way from food, but it 
would do your heart good to be in our 
tent, to hear our songs and our cheery 
conversation. ... We are now very near 
the end. ... We did intend to finish our- 
selves, when things proved like this, but 
we have decided to die naturally with- 
out...” The note was never finished. 
Captain Scott and his brave companions 
died you say. Yes, they did find their 
lifeless bodies buried in the ice and 
snow, but they were not dead. Even 
death could not catch up with courage 
like that. My friends, such gallant 
courage will take you a long way 
through any tribulation. “Courage,” 
says Jesus, “you can overcome the 
world.” 

Making Use of Trouble 

But we must do more than have cour- 

age. We must learn the art of using 
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RELIGIOUS 
DRAMAS 


Plays for Easter, Christ- 
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our troubles as a blessing to ourselves 
and others. What an inspiration Jesus 
is to us here. When he spoke the words 
of our text he had already washed the 
apostles’ feet in the upper room, they 
had eaten together, Judas had gone out 
to betray him, The words of this text 
were the last words Jesus spoke to his 
friends before he went out to Geth- 
semane and on to Calvary. He knew 
what was before him. “Have courage,” 
he says, “I will overcome the world. I 
will take dark Calvary where hate 
seems to defeat love, where might 
seems to make right, where force would 
make mercy a farce, Calvary with its 
bleeding, suffering and death, I will 
take dark Calvary and redeem the 
world.” There were moments of ter- 
rible darkness, it is true—and the earth 
trembled. But then there was a calm 
and the sun broke through the black 
clouds, sun’s rays fell upon the up- 
turned face of a centurion gazing upon 
that cross. Millions across the cen- 
turies have followed the centurion’s up- 
ward gaze and beholding Calvary have 
cried, “This is the Son of God.” 

But, my friends, one cross cannot 
save the world. It is only as we add 
our cross to his that we will become a 
part of the redemptive force of the 
universe. If we will “take up” our 
cross we will save ourselves from the 
defeat of our own troubles. Some of 
the biggest souls I know are those who 
have suffered keenly. But instead of 
letting remorse and self pity shrivel 
their souls, they have said, “I will get 
busy and save others from a cross like 
mine.” And lo, the first thing they 
knew their own cross had become 
lighter. 

If those who have had trouble will get 
busy and help their Christ in service 
to humanity, how they can lift human- 
ity’s load. My friends, if you have had 
trouble there’s one thing you can do 
which those who have not had trouble 
cannot do... that is really sympathize. 
It was Woodrow Wilson who said once, 
“Only those who suffer know.” I was 
with a family one night when a little 
girl slipped away to the great beyond. 
Hearts of a father and mother were 
broken into a thousand pieces. A neigh- 
bor and his wife, who had just recently 
lost a little child came in and sat down 
and one of them said, “You’ll just have 
to be brave folks. We know just how 
you feel, our hearts go out to you in 
sympathy.” That’s all they needed to 
say., It seemed to me I could see tons 
lifted from the shoulders of those 
broken parents. Edwin Markim has 
put so well in these lines the thing I 
am trying to say: 

“Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out, 


When the great oak is straining in the 
wind 


The boughs drink in new beauty, and 
the trunk 

Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
ward side. 

Only the soul that knows the mighty 
grief 

Can know the mighty rapture. Sor- 
rows come 

To stretch our spaces in the heart of 


joy.” 
Anchored Lives 

My friends, I have been saying that 
one can overcome trouble, first by hav- 
ing courage; secondly, by making use of 
trouble—let it become a blessing rather 
than a curse, and now, I want to add a 
third and last suggestion. We need to 
anchor our lives to God. In the shadow 
of Calvary, the world’s classic picture 
of defeat and suffering, we find Jesus 
saying, “These things I have spoken 
unto you that My peace you may have. 
In this world you may have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.” How could he say that 
when already he was on his way to 
dark Gethsemane and ruthless Calvary. 
I’ll tell you why. His life was anchored 
to God. Note the words that immedi- 
ately follow our text. “Jesus, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, said, ‘Father.’ 
There follows in this 17th chapter of 
John, the longest and perhaps most 
heart-searching and intimate recorded 
prayer of Jesus. Follow him on 
through Gethsemane and Calvary! So 
many times he talked to God and finally 
there in the last and triumphant mo- 
ment he prayed, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Jesus 
found power to overcome sin, defeat, 
disappointment and even death through 
his anchorage to God. The God who 
made the stars, who ordered the mar- 
velous laws of the universe; God who 
is our Father, who knows us each by 
name; who knows the deepest needs 
and hidden desires of every heart. This 
God was more real to Jesus than the 
betraying Judas, an accusing mob, 
ruthless Roman soldiers, or the oily but 
bitter Pharisees. That is why he was 
the only one through it all at the trials 
and at Calvary whose mind was clear 
and his heart was calm. 

Now this same God lives in our day. 
Through Jesus it is so easy for us to 
know him, Jesus said, “Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you peace. I am in the 
Father and the Father in Me. No man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” 

Dr. Charles Garrett was preaching 
in a great hall in London one night on 
life’s tribulations. Down on the front 
seat listening intently was an old white- 
haired man who had been through about 
every trouble and defeat of life, but 
through it all he had a companion— 
Christ. Dr. Garrett waxed eloquent in 
his sermon, dwelling long on the trou- 


(Turn to page 345) 
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“[’'m Bewildered” 


OMETIMES I wonder’ whether 
preachers are sissies or whether 
I am just plain crazy? 

After seventeen years in the min- 
istry I’m really bewildered over the 
hue and cry about the poor overworked 
preacher. My minister friends never 
fail to impress me with the fact that, 
committee meetings, organization, so- 
cial activities, study, calling and other 
things make such demands on them 
that they hardly have time to breathe. 
Rushing here and there, trying to keep 
up with the work that piles up on 
them, they are over worked in a great 
nerve racking task. 

After hearing these stories for the 
last half dozen years and then viewing 
my own task, frankly I’m bewildered. 

Being just an average preacher with 
just an average church of 550 mem- 
bers, with an ordinary program such 
as a modern church of this caliber car- 
ries, to save my life I can’t see where 
I am falling down and yet from the 
standpoint of my madly rushing breth- 
ren in the ministry I must be a pretty 
lame duck; lean in my work. 

My church program is duplicated in 
thousands of churches over the coun- 
try. Two services each Sunday, audi- 
torium filled on Sunday morning and 
100 present on Sunday night, Boy 


Seouts, Campfire Girls, Epworth 
League, Choirs, Orchestra, Teacher 
training and Church membership 


classes, Women’s Groups and Standard 
Bearers. We issue a mimeographed 


*Minister, Methodist Episcopal Church, Plain 
City, Ohio. 


By Charley Grant* 


four-page bulletin each week, have our 
share of plays, pageantry, drama and 
church dinners. 

We feel that we just have an ave- 
rage healthy church program and yet, 
at times we are bored for something 
to do. No kiddin’. We'll admit we are 
a little lean on pastoral calling as 
about 300 calls per year will cover it 
all. We spend about three hours per 
day in our study, may be this is pretty 
lean also, but here are a few things we 
are doing to take time off our hands. 

Last year we wrote three booklets 
and had them published. We are writ- 
ing two daily features for some forty 
odd newspapers and every year have 
from fifteen to twenty-five engage- 
ments to speak at Farmer’s Institutes 
in two day sessions. Each year we 
make from fifty to eighty special ad- 


dresses for service clubs, P. T. A.’s 
Brotherhoods, Church school classes, 
ete. 


We will average about two funerals 
per week and have all the bother at 
the parsonage door that others have 
and still we have time to chat with our 
friends on the street go fishin’ and go 
to the city pretty often and spend the 


day. But this hue and cry about the | 


busy preacher gets us all bewildered. 

Am I too lean in my calling? 

Am I too lean in my study? 

Am I slipshod in my work? 

Are all of my brethren in the min- 
istry rushed as my friends are rushed? 
Can some of you, good preachers, come 
up some day and go fishin’ with me? 
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Frankly, Dr. Leach, I’m bewildered. | 








The Victorious Life 

(From page 344) 
bles of life. He said, “There is trouble 
on the left, right behind and in front 
of you.” The old man couldn’t stand 
it any longer. He stood up and said, 
“Yes, brother, but it’s always open at 
the top.” 

This is life’s greatest lesson. If we 
learn it, we shall never go down in de- 
feat. We may get down, but we’ll never 
be out. God is ever waiting to smile 
upon us and take our hand. In his 
strength we can rise and go on. 

In one of the art galleries of Lon- 
don there hangs below the great dark 
dome the Christ upon the cross. The 
guide will tell you to stand and look 
up intently at the cross. As you look 
up into the darkness at the cross slow- 
ly there comes into the background a 
great and awful but kindly face. It is 
the face of God. My friends, back of 





every cross of life God is there, His 
great strong face smiles upon us, If 
we anchor our lives to him, we can be 
victors. 

But there is always the part we must 
do. We must have courage. We must 
help God use our troubles. We must 
anchor our lives to God that he may 
help us. God cannot do these things 
for us unless we give him a chance. 
The great apostle, Paul, in writing his 
last letter before execution, says in 
Phillipians 2:13, “God works in you both 
to will and to work for his good pleas- 
ure.” But notice in the verse before, 
“Work out your own salvation with fear 
and troubling.” God has done his part, 
we must do our part. 

I began this sermon by telling of the 
radio message of last week that told of 
five men in an airplane being forced 
down on the stormy Pacific 


(Turn to page 346) 
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Two reached shore alive but three per- 
ished. A later report said, “Had the 
other three remained with the wrecked 
plane, they too would have been saved. 
When the plane reached shore the cabin 
was still dry.” Isn’t that like life? 
When things crash for us in the storms 
of life, we think we must go it alone. 
The storms of life are too much for us. 
Great waves of the angry deep break 
our frail lives across the rocks. This 
is why Jesus has come and told us of a 
God who is our Father. This is why 
he has given us the church. Through 
the fellowship of the church how we can 
help each other and increase and keep 
alive our own anchorage to God. With 
Jesus Christ as our pilot we can ride 
the angry waves of life’s stormy sea, 
temptations, sorrow, despair, loneliness, 
suffering and even death. But we can 
be victors. We cay say with him, “In 
the world I shall have tribulations, but 
I will be of good cheer, for I have over- 
come the world”—now and forever. 





Cooperatives 
(From page 317) 


the dangers of soil erosion were 
learned by the farmers through the 
folk high schools. Then the next step 
in Bishop Grundtvig’s philosophy of 
making nature’s bounty available for 
all was taken—that of solving the 
problems of distribution. In solving 
these problems of distribution, the 
farmers hit upon the co-operative. 
Without the co-operative, much of the 
benefit of their scientific agriculture 
would have been gained only to pass it 
on to the middle-men, and the people 
themselves would have been none the 
better off. Within the past year I 
heard of a milk contractor who had 
been in New England getting contracts 
for milk. He said that the farmers 
didn’t know it, but when they got 
through delivering the milk he had 
contracted with them to supply, they 
would be money out of pocket. A situ- 
ation similar to this existed in Den- 
mark in the 1880’s. 

In 1881, a group of clear-visioned 
and determined farmers got together 
and organized the first co-operative— 
a co-operative creamery. The mem- 
bers bound themselves to deliver to 
their co-operative all their milk, ex- 
cept such as they needed for them- 
selves. The agreement under which 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE DE- 
VELOPS MASTHEAD FOR 
CHURCH PAGES 


(See facsimile above) 


A permanent masthead for Saturday 
or Sunday church pages of newspapers 
has been produced by Religious News 
Service. The masthead is 2% inches 
wide and 8 newspaper columns long and 
is designed to be used at the head of 
the page every week. 

Featured on the masthead is the slo- 
gan, “Religion is the Foundation of 
Civilization,” with the slogans “Faith, 
Justice, Freedom, Tolerance” promi- 
nently displayed. A quotation from the 
Bible in both English and Hebrew em- 
phasizes the appeal of the masthead to 
members of all faiths. On the left side 
is a drawing of a church and on the 
right a drawing of the American flag. 

The masthead, which is being re- 
leased in mat form, was developed after 
consultation with leaders of all faiths. 
It is being offered at the low rate of one 
dollar for the mat as a service both to 
newspapers and community religious 
agencies. 

“We hope that this masthead will 
make church pages more attractive and 
will be of great value in creating and 
promoting a religious consciousness in 
the community,” Dr. Robert A. Ash- 
worth, editor of Religious News Serv- 
ice, said. 

Dr. Ashworth suggested that Church 
Federations, Ministerial Associations 
and individual clergymen may wish to 
purchase the mat and present it to one 
of their local newspapers. 

Headquarters of Religious News 
Service are at 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 








they were to operate is interesting, be- 
cause it shows us how a Christian co- 
operative works. Each member was to 
be liable for the whole liability of the 
co-operative. But the profits were to 
be divided among the members in pro- 
portion to the milk delivered to the 
creamery. The supreme authority of 
the co-operative vested in their gen- 
eral assembly. No matter how much 
milk any one member contributed, he 
had only one vote. At a general meet- 
ing of the members, a board of direc- 
tors was elected who managed the af- 
fairs of the co-operative for the mem- 
bers between meetings. These direc- 


tors engaged in turn an expert to act 
as manager. All operating expenses 
were paid by the co-operative. The 
most remote farmer had a chance to 
sell his product with no more expense 
for collection than was imposed upon 
the farmers nearest the creamery. 
Moreover, membership existed only in 
a real and participating sense, and 
only on the basis of this active parti- 
cipation were the benefits of the co- 
operative to be enjoyed. When a mem- 
ber withdrew from the co-operative, 
by ceasing to participate in the work 
of the co-operative, his connection and 
his interest in the co-operative were 
terminated: he could neither be an ab- 
sentee owner nor could he trade that 
interest. On basic co-operative prin- 
ciples similar to these, co-operatives 
all over the world have operated ever 
since. 


The establishment of creamery co- 
operatives led to the establishment of 
other co-operatives—general dairy co- 
operatives, meat, egg—and finally even 
to consumer and credit co-operatives. 
Banks, for the extension of credit at 
low rates of interest, were opened on 
this basis. A Personal Loan Bank, 
charging interest at ten per cent per 
month, or 120 per cent a year, could 
hardly compete with a _ co-operative 
asking a low rate of interest. 

When one considers the extent of the 
producers’, consumers’, and credit co- 
operatives in this little country of 
Denmark alone, one is surprised that 
such a growth should have sprung up 
without our even being much aware of 
it. In 1931 there were 2,173 producer 
co-operatives, with a business turn- 
over of 1,131,100,000 kroner. There 
were also 4,375 agricultural import 
and manufacturing societies—with an 
annual business amounting to almost 
139,000,000 kroner. One thousand and 
seventy-four insurance co-operatives 
were functioning. 


We may tend to dismiss this great 
movement, in which groups of people 
co-operate to run their own business 
without allowing private individuals 
to take too large a share of the bene- 
fits of the business—we may tend to 
dismiss this great movement as some- 
thing possibly admirably fitted for the 
people of a small foreign country such 
as Denmark. We may say that, for 
our own part, we prefer things as they 
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are. But what has happened in this 


one country of Denmark has been hap- 
pening in varying degrees everywhere; 
and America itself is already honey- 
combed with co-operatives. Many or- 
ganizations with which we do business 
daily, moreover, may be more or less 
affected by the principles underlying 
the co-operative movement. The bene- 
volent orders of which hundreds of 
thousands of Americans are members 
are a form of co-operative; and in 
many of them it is this motive of in- 
dividual benefit in times of stress, 
through the pooled resources of the 
group, that exerts the appeal to mem- 
bership on the basis of financial secur- 
ity. In the United States there are 
now 10,000 consumers’ co-operative so- 
cieties. Two thousand, nine hundred 
of them are farmers’ supply associa- 
tions. Three thousand conduct co- 
operative banks or credit unions. 
Three thousand, one hundred are co- 
operative oil supply associations; and 
more than a thousand conduct various 
other services for their members. The 
membership of American co-operatives 
alone totals more than two million. 
Each year they do a business amount- 
ing to 400 millions, and they are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds as men and 
women come to realize that the dollars 
that once went into the spacious pock- 
ets of the multi-handed middle-man 
can now go back into their own. In 
some co-operatives, members receive 
dividends through participation 
amounting to as much as ten per cent. 
Producers who sell their products 
through their own co-operatives may 
rest sure that they are honestly grad- 
ed, and the expenses incidental to han- 
dling and distributing are kept at a 
minimum. Strange as it may seem, no 
co-operative, it is said, has ever been 
known to fail. All over the world this 
movement is quietly spreading. The 
International Co-operative Alliance 
now includes forty-one countries, with 
an affiliation of some 230,000 societies 
and a membership of some 100 mil- 
lion. In some cities, and in some coun- 
tries as a whole, as much as half the 
business is conducted through co-opera- 
tives. And there is no field of busi- 
ness into which the co-operative can- 
not enter—banks, factories, hotels, 
houses, grain elevators, retail stores, 
supply houses, garages, oil companies, 
hospitals—all have been operated on 
a mutual use-mutual profit basis. 


Orthodox business (to use a term 
that may serve to distinguish between 
co-operative business and the usual 
private capital-private profit form of 
business), as we have known it in the 
past, has always been guided by four 
najor dogmas: 





(1) That competition is the life of 
trade. 

(2) That, if a business cannot hold 
its own in the face of competition, then 
the better company is entitled to sur- 
vive, and the less able must go to the 
wall. 


(3) That, because business must 
take all the risks in a competitive busi- 
ness world, it is only meet and proper 
that those who stake their capital on 
the venture should reap the greatest 
rewards of the venture: hence, high 
dividends, low wages. 

(4) That Christianity is not com- 
patible with business; because obvi- 
ously any business that endeavors to 
practice the principles of Christianity 
would not last a week in the world of 
“practical” business. 

The co-operatives have taken ortho- 
dox business at its word. And the co- 
operatives answer orthodox business 
thus: 

(1) “Competition is the life of 
trade.” Very well, then: co-operatives 
can compete successfully with private 
profit business because co-operatives 
cut out the profits of the middle-men 
and return the profits to the users of 
the co-operative, and to the original 
creators of the wealth. 

(2) Since business stands or falls on 
its ability to compete successfully with 
other business, then it predicates its 
own cheerful—and peaceful—retire- 
ment in the rise of the co-operatives. 

(3) The co-operatives agree that 
perhaps to the investor of capital 
should go the chief spoils; but since 
all invest in the co-operative, then it 
is only fair that all should share the 
wealth created. 

(4) That business had been tradi- 
tionally in a realm of its own is not 
disputed by the co-operatives; and it 
is conceded that in that worid the 
practice of Christian principles may 
have invited extermination; but co- 
operatives believe that Christianity 
can be practiced, and, at least to a 
greater extent than is yet true in the 
usual business, is practiced, in the 
system known as the co-operative sys- 
tem. Christianity is practiced at least 
to this extent: that the profits of busi- 
ness are more equitably distributed 
among the creators of the wealth, and, 
through this more equitable distribu- 
tion, a more normal and satisfying life 
is made possible to the masses who 
benefit by the co-operatives. 

The Christianity of the co-opera- 
tives is seen best in this: that the mo- 
tive for carrying on the business of 
the co-operative is not that of the ac- 
cumulation of private profit by a few 
individuals, but to serve one another, 
and in serving one another to dis- 
tribute among the users of the co- 
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operative the wealth that all in the 
co-operative help create. From _ the 
strictly economic point of view, the 
value of the co-operative is that wealth 
is distributed as it is created, and the 
paralysis that sets into our present 
system is cured by the initiative of the 
people themselves getting together to 
work co-operatively for their own 
common betterment. It is noteworthy 
that the co-operative has come into be- 
ing in those very crises, caused by a 
laissez-faire economic practice, when 
business, operated on a private capital- 
private wealth philosophy, was power- 
less to set in motion the wheels of dis- 
tribution. 

The first Christian communities— 
about 40 A. D.—initiated a co-opera- 
tive movement which went even far- 
ther than that which co-operativists to- 
day practice. “And they continued 
stedfastly in the apostle’s doctrine,” 
we read in the Acts, “and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread, and in pray- 
ers. ... And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common; 
and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need. And they, continuing 
with one accord... and _ breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat 
their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart. ... And the Lord,” says 
the historian significantly, “added to 
the church daily such as should be 
saved.” (Acts 2.) 

Do the co-operatives now offer us a 
better system of economy—a system 
more nearly Christian than that under 
which we have been living ever since 
the rise of the modern individualist- 
capitalist era? Are we on the thresh- 
old today of a new Christian type of 
society—in which Christian co-opera- 
tives, organized by consumers and pro- 
ducers, not for private profit but pri- 
marily for mutual service, shall be the 
economic order of the new tomorrow? 
For the present, perhaps we can only 
endeavor to determine whether we our- 
selves believe the Christian co-opera- 
tive method has more to offer us in 
providing us with the fruits of God’s 
bounty, than the “system” under which 
we have been breaking down every few 
decades. Whether co-operatives, as a 
more Christian business form, will 
supplant many or all of those methods 
we now practice, rests, of course, with 
the future to reveal. We may not 
even desire any such change of sys- 
tem. We may prefer that our millions 
of Lazaruses shall ever be partakers 
of the abundance of evils of life as we 
know they do today; for it is still true 
that between the rich and the poor 
“there is a great gulf fixed,” that 
neither can pass over. But can such 


a system be called Christian? 
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BOOKBIN DING 


PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Reliable Bookbinding. Our expert re- 
binding will save you money and will 
make your old hymnals look and wear 
like new. All books oversewed and 
bound in buckram. Sample copy bound 
free of charge. Conference and Church 
Records bound. Educational Bindery 
Co., 1126 South Blvd., Evanston, III. 








BOOKS 


“The Minister as a Teacher” includes 
the Teaching Pulpit, Training Church 
Leaders, Teaching a Church to Give, 
the Pastor and his Young People, the 
Minister and the Church School, Teach- 
ing for Social Change, Learning How 
to Teach, among its fourteen chapters. 
Send twenty-five cents for a copy of 
this 55-page booklet to the author, Rev. 
J. Elmer Russell, Morgan Hall, Auburn, 
New York. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Religious Publishing Opportunity. 
Minister or layman with executive abil- 
ity and a modest amount to invest may 
become partner in business. Endorsed 
by educators and Bible teachers. Rev. 
J. F. Eddins, Clinton, Louisiana. 


Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prod- 
igaPf Son; What Think Ye of Christ? 
Yellowstone Park; David Livingstone; 
Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other Wise 
Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; Life of D., L. 
Moody; Pilgrim’s Progress; Passion 
Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The Man 
Without a Country. Any song you de- 
sire. Slides made to order. Christmas 
and Easter specials. Postal card brings 
complete list. Standard Slide Bureau, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


“Town Meeting at Our Church.” [I- 
lustrated dramas covering live ques- 
tions on curtain; then lights up and 
general discussion. New idea, isn’t it? 
Spreading fast. 100 dramas. Cata- 
logue free. Dr. Henry Rose, Box 644, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


For Sale or Trade—S. V. E. Acme 
Motion Picture Projector with seven 
reels of film. Multigraph with loose 
drums, pica or elite type. Interested in 
late model mimeograph. Or what have 
you? Guy Dewhirst, Neponset, Illinois. 
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Mimeo Supplies. Quality Costs Only 
a Few Cents More. You can depend on 
the work turned out with Scarab Sup- 
plies. Lowest prices compatible with 
fine quality. Send for our special 
church catalogue and no risk trial offer. 
Scarab Ink Company, 713 Lafayette 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Central Type- 
writer Co., 145 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Mimeo Supplies. Wholesale to Min- 
isters. Money back guarantee. Ink, 85 
cents pound. Stencils, $1.60 quire. We 
pay postage if you remit with order. 
C. O. D. orders sent plus postal charges. 
Send for complete wholesale price list. 
Agit Supply Co., 5603 Oregon, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Composition and noiseless rubber-tired 
discs, $6.00 set. Nickel-plated, Jointed, 
Aluminum, Maple-footed Cues, $5.00, 
$4.00, $2.50, $1.75 and $1.25 each. Ring 
toss game, $1.00 Cataloguefree. Day- 
tona Beach Shuffleboard Co., Philmont, 
New York. 








TRACT CASE 





The new “Universal” Tract Case effi- 
ciently displays tracts, booklets, period- 
icals, etc., in any church, Price $4.25 
F.0.B., cash or C.O.D. Sturdy metal 
construction, Highly recommended. 
Packet sample tracts free with each 
order. Rev. W. R. Rings, North Balti- 
more, Ohio. 
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Typewriters, Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 


PRINTING PRESS 








For Sale—7 x 11 Chandler & Price 
press, hand lever. 6 cases type; new 
rollers; 3 chases. Ideal for minister. 
$75 cash. Klinger, Parkersburg, Illinois. 


A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductery Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Baronial Marriage Certificate. A 
booklet certificate containing a service, 
a certificate, inspirational material and 
pages for the congratulations of guests. 
20¢ per copy; 6 copies for $1.00. Lake 
Erie Press, 2130 Belle Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 
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PRESBYTERIANS RAISE MONEY 
FOR COLLEGES 

The cover design used on this issue is 
taken from a booklet which publicizes 
the effort to raise some $10,000,000 to 
aid the colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. These colleges, 
like all educational institutions, have 
been suffering because of economic con- 
ditions which have tended to shrink 
philanthropic wealth. There are fifty- 
three colleges and fifty-two Westmin- 
ster Foundations which will be affected 
by the campaign. Despite many diffi- 
culties the campaign has, to date, 
shown considerable progress and will be 
continued through 1940. 


BIBLE MAKING IN MOTION 
PICTURES 

The National Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia has made a film of the 
process of making Bibles. It shows the 
complete process including composition, 
making of plates, printing, binding, em- 
bossing and the other techniques used 
in the production of Bibles. The film is 
available in 16 mm widths in both sound 
and silent editions. It will be loaned 
to churches without cost. If you 
should wish to use it in your church 
address the request to the National 
Publishing Company, 239 South Ameri- 
can Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIANS IN 
MARCH 

One or other of the two groups of 
national Christians from India, Africa, 
China, Japan and Mexico who are ad- 
dressing interdenominational ‘“Post-Ma- 
dras Conferences” will speak in the fol- 
lowing cities during March: 

Grand Rapids (March 2-8), Phoenix 
and St. Louis (5-6), Los Angeles and 
Des Moines (7-8), San Francisco and 
Lincoln in Nebraska (9-10), Portland 
and Denver (12-13), Seattle and Kansas 
City (14-15), Champaign (16-17), In- 
dianapolis (19-20), Cleveland (21-22), 
Buffalo (23-24), Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh (26-27), Milwaukee (28-29), 
Richmond, Virginia (30-31). One of 
the groups will be speaking in’ western 
Canada March 16-24, 
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Editorials 


(From page 299) 


of tax obligations is the one who is under 
obligation to the state. 

If the New Testament words of Jesus “‘Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s” means 
anything at all it means that those who live 
under the protection of a state, using its coin- 
age and political protection, should gladly pay 
for that privilege. A church that occupies 
choice real estate should expect to pay taxes 
toward the support of the land as an indi- 
vidual should expect to pay that tribute. When 
it employs individuals who are citizens of a 
state it should expect to comply with the so- 
cial standards of that state. The conception of 
a state within a state is hardly compatible 
with our American idea. 

Another alarming thing in the arguments 
of those who are opposing the inclusion of 
church employees in the social securities act 
is that they are failing to see that the church 
has employees other than the clergy. It is a 
clergy-minded protest. They are saying that 
the denominations can protect their own 
clergy better than the federal system. That 
is only part of the issue. What of the cus- 
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todians? What of the social workers and 
church visitors who do not usually come with- 
in the denominational pension plans? What 
of the employees in the publishing houses and 
printing establishment? The clergy may not 
be situated well for old age but our denomina- 
tions have accomplished a hundred fold more 
for them than for these other employees. The 
federal government has these other groups in 
mind as well as the preachers. It is tragic 
that the churches have so long delayed social 
justice for their own employees. Now to raise 
a cry of “state church” in an effort to avoid a 
taxation which may be burdensome is hardly 
the sporting thing. 

Our ideal for a church is one which is strong 
enough to take its place in the world of men 
asking no favors or exemptions. Because it 
pays its own bills it qualifies itself to speak 
on social and moral issues. Because it asks 
nothing from the government it can speak 
against abuses in high places. The best way 
to make a church subservient to a state is to 
grant it privileges of exemption from the ob- 
ligations of citizenship. Then its tongue is 
tied and moral force abated. 

Paying the coal bill does not make a church 
the servant of the coal dealer; trying to get 
coal from him, may. 
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Y ‘ ‘HE chain slide fastener on this Bible not alone protects the Bible 
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Gospel Service Songs 
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lar selections, old hymns and beau- 
tiful new selections. Blue water- 
proof cloth covers, 100 copies 
$27.50. Bristol paper covers, 100 
copies $17.50 (not prepaid). 


Contains responsive readings, 
prayers, 36 worship programs. 
Dark blue waterproof cloth covers, 
single copy 50c postpaid. Any 
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applaud this spur te Bible Class attendance 


Rev. Chas. S. MacFarland: 

“One is able to grasp the Bible story as a whole, and to 
visualize it as many people have not been able to when the 
Book is read piecemeal. . . . I should think a teacher who 
would first put this Book into his pupils’ hands, to be followed 
by a closer, more intensive study of the Book afterward, 
would find their understanding of the Holy Book greatly 
enhanced. *** A very valuable addition to Bible literature.” 


Dr. Lyman B. Powell: 
“Peter V. Ross has condensed the King James version with 
a skill unique and distinctive. A vivid digest.” 


Dr. W. H. Leach: 


“We would be glad to recommend that ministers consider 
it as a good book for Bible Classes.” 


Roger W. Babson: 
“T wish there were some arrangement by which we could 
get the use of this Book in the Sunday Schools.” 


Rev. Roy L. Smith: 
“One of the finest things I have ever seen. I appreciate it 
more than I can possibly tell.” 


Church School Journal: 

“For readers who want to get quickly the sweep and 
range of the narrative in the Bible this volume is an admir- 
able help. Printed in the same manner the complete Bible 
would require three thousand pages. Here it is condensed to 
three hundred. No essential detail is omitted. The rhythmic 
and dignified language of the King James version is pre- 
served wherever possible. When the editor condenses long 
passages in his own words, they breathe the spirit of the 
original. It is a labor of love well done.” 


Now! A new way te get 
your Bible students cager 
to study Scripture... . 


In the last 15 years, Bible class attendance has 
dropped 20%. The New York Times discloses an 
alarming decline in Scripture reading among those 
under thirty. Millions of the young today are 
strangers even to the Bible’s essentials. 

It was these significant facts that inspired Peter 
V. Ross to prepare A DIGEST OF THE BIBLE. 


A Graphic, Vivid Digest to Help Both 
Student and Teacher 

Here, for the first time, is the whole essential 
narrative of the Bible; welded into one continuous 
story. Without slant or comment, the 300 pages 
of the Digest include every vital episode, psalm, 
song and revelation. Only the countless repeti- 
tions, genealogies and minor histories have been 
eliminated. Vivid, fast-moving, and told in the 
language and spirit of the King James Version, 
the Digest whets the appetite for a more complete 
reading of the “Book of Books.” For the first 
time, perhaps, many in your Bible Classes will 
appreciate the full sweep and range of the Scrip- 
ture’s treasures. Teachers will find it a center of 
interest around which to build a deeper under- 
standing of the Bible itself. 


5=~ SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFER 


We are eager to have ministers, Bible Class teachers 
and superintendents see the Digest for themselves. In 
exchange for their frank opinion of the Digest’s suit- 
ability for Sunday School use, we offer the Special Dis- 
count explained below: 

PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
Dept. DH-28, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me A DIGEST OF THE BIBLE 
($2.75) at the Special price of $2.20. I shall send 
you my opinion of its Bible Class suitability after I 
have had the opportunity to look it over carefully. 
I enclose payment. 
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